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ABOUT Tm CORE CURRICULUM 
ON ^MYENTINO/MDUCING ^SCHOOL 
VIOMNCE im VA.NT3ALISM ^ 



THE NATIONAL SCHOOL MSOURCE NETWORK APPROACH ^ - ^ ' ' 

The National School Raso:Urce Natwork (NSRN) was established undar a grant from the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Office of Juveniie Justice and Delin= 
quency PreveiitiOQj as a resource tb schools troubled by crime, violence, vandilisra 
and disrufjtiott. The network provides nationwide training events , technical ass is-* 
^*tancej and inforoation dissemination to assist schools in preventing and reducing 
these problems.' The focus of all Natwork activities is on the collection, sharing 
and dissemination of reseurces--most particularly the ideas and strategies that 
schools, and coramunities have tried. ' 

A National ^'Center, managed by\the Center for Human Servicers and based in Washings 

ton J D.C.J .ajid Regional Centers in Boston, Massachusetts; Atlanta, Georgia; Chi- 

ca'go, Illinois; and San Rafael, California, will carry out the mandates for the 

Network. Also participating in the Netwdrk are 34 national organizations which 

form an active consortium to enhance service and delivery efforts- - 
ft ■ ' * 

THE CORE pimRICULm \ ^ 

The ,€ore Curriculum includes seven courses flesigned for delivery either in a coni"^ 
prehen$ive 5-^day workshop incorporatiiij all the courses o^^n separate^ special pre 
sentations. The seven courses' are as follows: 

Courga 1: Piftting Jt All Together and Taking It Home 

This course provides an overview of a planning and evaluation process that partici 
pants can apply in implementing ideas anS strategies in their own^ schools and com- 
munities. The course also ^^ows participants the opportunity to reflect on work^ 
shop content and select frarf^^mong the 'ideas and strategies presented those which 
best meet. their schools' ne#3s . 

■ ^ ' ' ' * . ^ . 

Course 2: Discipline ^ ._ ^ , ■. * ' 

This ,course^ cpyers a range of issues and practices surrounding the development and 
implementa ti^ of an effective' school discipline program. The focus will be on - 
clarifying reasons for discipline , building conceptual frameworks for understanding 
behavior problems , 'describing policy considerations, and providing' specif ic exam- 
ples ofr programs and strategies. ' \ ' ' 

/ , - ' • ■ ■ 



^ Course 3i SchoQl Climate ■ * ' 

^ I ■ ^ ^« ' ; - ^ . . ' ' ■ ■ ^ * . 

The purposa of^the course is to introduce a conceptual overview and defindtion of 
'^school climata"- with the goal of effecting positive .change. The focus is on wa^ 
of improving school eiimate without administrative or conununity action. The coui 
first 'defines schabl- climate, and then discusses ways to assess and improve it. 
These iricluda fqiAal ^and informal assessment , improvement of int-e=rpersonal rela- 
tioal, stress re'ductCon and raanagpment, student involvement in change, and law- 
related education as< a relivant curriculi^ approach.^ ^ 

ypuifse 4j' Interpersonal^ Relations • ' . 

Che goU'of the course is to* introduce approaches and resojirces to identify, man- 
* age, reduce, regoXve and prevent crisis and conflict i^sc;hQols, There is an 
'underlying assumption that hostile incidents and*disruptive behavior a^e expces- 

sions of deep hurt, f rfustra'tir^n, confusion, anger and misunderstanding. Specific 

attention will be g'iven to ifrisis and conflict intervention and management , '^gairg 

problems, problems of vio€ims, and intercultural relations. 



CDurse 5: Security 



This' cdurse is designed to address a full range of preventive measures used to 
improve the 'security of the school both during and after school hours'. It will 
provide a variety of alternative approaches to school security which will enhance 
schools - ability to improve the safety and security of the people and property . 
Special attention will be given t^^n oyerview of security probUms, use of non- 
security staff to prevent problems, physical plant security, and design and upgri 
ing of security programs. . 

Course 6: EnVironme-nt ^ . ^ » 

The course on environment provides guidance to school ,staff on ways to change 
school environments' and make them safer, A full .range of physical design strate- 
gies that can be implemented . in schools is presented^,/ tiany of the^ strategies car 
be applied by school personnel ^and studer^s. An ^Csessment checklist will allow 
school personnel to identify environmental probli 




Course^?: The Communitv as a Problem Solving Resourc 

-— = . ^ - . ' ■ - ~~ ~^ " — ^= T 

Community involvement in the school can help the school^ greatly in solving prob- 
lems o-f violence and vandalism. In this course a ratlonM^.Jpf\commu-nity involve 
ment is presented, along with specific approaches for increasing 'ischool*commuait\ 
linka|e.^ Use of pareftts and volunteers the criminal justice comfliMnity/ and comn 
nity agencies , businesses , and organizations' are stressed. Intepgency coop#rati 
is also ^discussed . . . . ' 



About 

- th© 

Course 



CflUtSfl 7 - The Conmunitv as a Problam Solving tResouree ' ' • 

Baekground and Rationale . , 

• The probleins facing today • s schools seem overwhelmingi ' yiolance and vandalfsm, 
discipline problama, stress; alienation of students and staffs The^school's job of 
educating children and at the same time^ preventing problems 'bMomgs almost impDSsible 
when the school is viewed Ms a separate entity, isolated 'from' the community , ^ The 
problems that face^schools toda^y will be merely contained, not prevented, if schools 
act alone. Problems can- be solved where/there is interaction, corranunication, and */ 
involvement between the cormunity and the school. . The school's role in the community 

^is^central. To remain' isolated and alienated^is unrealistic and unwise. The schools 
need the resources the^ cpimnunity can pffer^. By harnessing these resources (individuals, 
business groups, organizations, and social agencies) school^ can solve their internal 
problems, prosper, grow, and 'continue thfeir true^task of educating the nation's 
children. - \ ^ ~^ ' ■ . ■ > 



Purpose 



This course is designed to broaden participant awareness of . -irQurces in the community 
for solving problems in the school- The rationale for involving the^ community i% ^ " 
presented, programs involving the community are introduced, and ways of garnering ' " 
suppprt are discussed. This course. will help participants find new channels for support 
of school programs and projects, and provide techniques for gathering such support. 

-Module 7 . 1 explores the relationship between problems of vidlence and vandalism in the 
schools and their roots in coirnnunity socioeconomic problems. The need for community 
involvement if problems' are to be prevented is stressed* The establishment of 
community schools "as a^ means of reducing problem behaviors in schools is discussecl. 
Module 7.2 looks in, more detail at the linkage of conmunity and school^s a way of 
solving school problems,. The ingredients for starting school/community, programs are 
analyzed and techniques for promoting active involvement in problems through a resource -. 
sharing network are examined. Module 7*3 establishes the importance of involving parents 
and other adult volunteers in the school's problem solving efforts* Obstacles are 
■discussed, as well as ways of overcoming them and program descriptions are provided. ^ 
Module 7,4 suggests ways to proceed when enlisting the aid of agencies^ orgam.z*ations , 
and businepses. Benefits and barriers to- interagency cooperation are examined, 
Module 7.5 emphasizes the linkage of the juvenile justice system (courts and police 
departments in particular) with the schools ^n solving school problems. 
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7 The Conmunity as a Prpblein-Solvin.g Resource 
lyimJljlft ■ 7*. 1 and 7.2 - School -Community Links (Gombined Sess ion) 

IBatel-tlma i4 hours . . . ■ . ' . 



Gourse 
^ Agenda 
by Module 

-4 — — : 



Modula Summary ^ 

This combined session (a condensation of Modules -7.1 and 7.2) introduces the concept's 
of the school as community, .of the school as part of, the larger qonmunity, and of r^et- 

' working and linking mechanisms to bridge the two in attempts to prevent and. rpducc 
viojpnce 'and vandalism. Community involvement in the school,, fcommunity schoola, an' 

^interagency cooperation are presented, as strategies to promote 'positive linkago. 




Aetf^^/Contant Summary 



Time 
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Introduction and Course^ Overview ' ^ ^ ^ \ ^ 

A . The Concept of Community ^ ^ . ' ^ ^ 

h sens© of corninunity can eKist wit-hin a group, a school, or 
within the area a school serves. 

B , ' Binding Mechanisms-^Linfeage • a|id Networks 



1^ 



Linkage-building . and networking' extend any? community's abil.ity 
to function and. serve, ' 

The Need for Community Outreach and Support; ^ 

Schools are part of a. greater community, which influences not 
only the problGms Schools face but the solutions they can 
attempt. 



Involving the Community-/ Programs That Have Reduced School V iolence 
and Vandalism ^ ' - * 

Participants and trainer share examples of programs that involve 
various sectors of the community in hei^^inq solve school problems. 

Thc^ Community Schools Concept 

Jh, Descri ption of the^ Communi ty Edue a_tiQn App^roach ^ 

B , tJ esigning a CommunJ^ty Education Program^ — A Building Blocj<_Mpc!c_l 

Intoragency Cooperation: The yerba_Buruia ArjP^iga,^^^ to ^|chool-Bafied 
SnryicQ Doli ve r y. ' ' - 



10-15 min. 



30 min. 



1 5 min , 



15-20 min. 



Activity /Conf ant Summary 



Time 



Techniques for Promoting Community Involvement 

There is a clear distinction between obtaining community awareness of a 
problem and of building active involvement of people and organizations' 
in a project, participants explore and discuss techniques for encourag- 
ing increased community participation in a resource-sharing network. 
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15-20 min 



■ ' . A ■ ■ ," ■ About 

Courmm 7 - The Comni^nitv as a Probiem^SoLving Resource ^ MOClllte 
MildM# ' 7.1 and 7»2 - SchoQl^ConTOunity Links (Cornbined Ses sion) 



Objectives * * 

. Participants will be able tO" " ^ / 

1. Define the concept of community and the school's role in the greater community 

2. Identify programs that involve various sectors of the conttnunity in helping, 
solve school problems • . 

• 1- ^ 

3. Describe the community schools concept 

4. Diacuss an interagency cooperation approach to school-based service delivery 

5. Discuss techniques for encouraging increased community participation in 
school problems and projects. ' ^ 



Deseriptlon of MjMerials 



Ma'terials in this module are derived from those in Modules .7.4 and 7,2, 
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COUrSA 7 " -ThG Cominunlty as a Probler^-Solving Re s6Mrcd / 

■ - ~ . , , * • . " -t 

MOdUto ^ 7,1 ^ -KQ^g of the CnmiTTunitv ' 

ISStal "Hmb 1 ^^Q^^^ ^"^^ ^5 minutes (with. optiQnal.. activity ) 



Ooursti 
Agenda 



Modul« Summary 



^^^his module dptroduces the relationship between school;violence and vana^ism and the 
5ro#t' causes that ^ie within the community. ' tJse of community resources in a conlinunity 
schdol. ife presented as . a' preventio|i approach that has , shown prorriising results. The 
content ^activities ac^aint participants with possibilities for developing €fchoolfi 

^community = links and provide examples of programs' that h^ve worked. A building-block 
model. for developing a community schoal program is- presented, ' ' . ' 



1. 

2. 



AcU^^/Contdnt Sumitlary 



j:P:tj;oduction to Schpol-Community Relationshipg " . 

Community Roots of School Violence and Vandalism 

■ . , , ' — ; . " . : , 

The' relationshi^-'^bltween community socioeconomic' problems and the^ 
incidence of schbol violence and vandalism is pfesented^ showing 
' the effects of th^ educational system *s inability .to tope single- 
handedly with /Che^ complex problems of modern society. 

> ^ ^ * \ . ' ' ' .• ' ' ^ . . 

i~ '■ I ^ ... 

A* . Overviei^ Community Roots of ;th^' problem . ^ 

B- Alienation: Response to the Little- Red Schoolhouse Tradition 
. ' ' i 

C. The^-School - s Reaction: Isolation, Containment, Control - 

A Different &trategy"Communi^y Education .■ ^ . . 

Establishment of^ommunity schools Jias helped many communities re^ 
- duce prpblem behaviors in schools. In a community^ school^^ facy.i- 
ties are used by. thi whole community and the school ^ecomes a , 
service center for delivery of needed human services. 

•A.^ Introduction ^ ' ' ^ 

B. Descri ption of Comm unity School Conc ept ^ - - 

"C. Results of Commilinity Education Programs 

Community School ^ Fro grams That Have,, Re duce j School Vio lence and 
Vandalism . ^ - / , . . 

' _ « _ : ' 3 

A- number- ofc axcimples of school programs tha't involve the comxnunity 
are described. -Models range from limited school and community' 
qooperation to .th^^ full-^scale community education program. ^ 
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15 min, 
15 min* 



10. min ^ 



10 min. 



Acttvity/Content Summary 



A, Example of Limited Scope Community School CooperatiQn/ . :\ 
A Total Community Education Concept i The Yerba Buena Plan 
Group Discussion: Community Education in the Proposition 13 Era 
Rate Your Own School (Optional Activity) 

Individuals rat| local schools according to the decree of community 
service integration* , 

Design of a Community Education Program 

Participants observe how community school programs are developed us 
a building^block model/ and^ how each step in the model impacts the 
school's problems of violence and vandalism. 



/erview 



D. The Building-Block Model 
Wrap--Up 



About 
the 

COUfSft 7 - The Community as a Problem-Sqlvinq Regource ~ 

Module ^ Role of the Community 

* 

Objectivas 

Participants will.be able to-^ 

1. ... Describe . the relationship between cotrimunity socioeconomic pr-^ob.lGms and 
violence and vandalism in schools 

2 , Du H c r i be t h e e vo 1 u t io n of s c ho o 1 i so 1 a t ion f r am t h e commun i t y 

3. DLf fejrentiatG between strategies that only control or contain the problnm 
and those, ^hat address the underlying causes 

4, Name some ma jor.. components of the comiriunity tiiat can assist the school In 
violence and vandalism prevention 

5, List four fundamental ideas on which the community school concept is based 

6 . De s c r i bo t h e bu i 1 d i n g - bl o c k mo d e 1 for develop in g'^ c omp r^ e hen s i ve c ommu n i t y 
education program. 

Description of Materials 

Transparencies. . » 



7 , 1 , 1 7.1,7 Transparencies illustrate the development of alienation, results 
of alienation, reactive strategies, remedial strategies, comjio- 
nents tif the commuriity, ijommunity school rationale, and com|)nnonts 
o f . c o rr.n u r 1 1 1 y e d u c a t i on.' 

Partjx:inant Worksheets 

7,1.1 S c ho o 1 ^ Co mm u n i t y Re 1 a- 1 i o n s hips . , ... 

7,1/2 Rate Your Own School ^ . . . 

Backcrround Materials ' ■ 

7.1,1 Workshoi' Coritent Summary, '"'The Reile of the Community" 

R,7,U2 Community Schools. NSRN Technical Assistance Bulletin. 

Rr:^ source Ma tor ia Is xp , ■ . ■ 

f<,.7,l/J Cormiunity Tnvolvement in Scho6ls. NSRN Technical Assistance Bull<^tin. 

Corrmunity S(;hools, NSRM Technical Assistance Bulletin, 
R,7,1.3- Verba Buena i A School-Basod Intcraqoncy Approach* NSRN Technical 

Assi[^tance Buljeti.n. ■ 
R.7.1_4 f Vandalism PreventivG Education: Programs and Rosources. NSRN 
Technical Assif^tance Bulletin, . - . " 

^ , Hs7,i,5 School Community CQOi)nration, Oakland's Adopt-A-School Program. NSRN 

• ^Tochnlcal Assistance Bulletin._; 
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Course^ 
Module^ 



Worksheet l-D 



7 - The Community as a Problem-Solving Ro-sourc o ' 
7.1 - Role of the Cdmmunity 

7,1.1 • ' 



Partioipant 
Worksheet 



Small Gfoup Activity! SchoQl-Community Re 1 a t km sh i j ^ ^ 



^Reproduced below is .a list of reasons for Htudent • absences typical of onns that 
hiqh school quidance counselors see ^evory day. The list was davGlof^ed by thi^ 
Cities in Schools program—a comprehensive youth=serving program that ivrinqs citv 
services to troubled youth in schools. As Cities in Schools descrlbeK the listr 

The nt^^es of these!? youth are not real. The reasons they stayed hpme 
from sclTool are.. This list represents a collage of h\jman need which 
floods our schools each day. Teachers have neither the time, reHOurce^;, 
and, in many cases, the skills to solve these problems. 



nienda Allen - no ^^nswer 

Sally Blue - ^ran away 
* Robert Brown wants to quit 
*Jess Br^own ---had court ^ hear ing 
today 

Richard Casey ^ unknown 

Keith Cline - truant; mother said 

h e 1 c:* ft for sc hool ■ " ^ . . 

Srieila Davis - sink overflowed; 
■ had to wait for plumber 
Tom Du f fey - ou t. pa i n t i nq house all 

week; parent's permission 
*Susio nerholt - pregnancy illness 
Janice Grantham - missed ride 
David Harris - death in family 

(n randf ather ) 
Mancy Ffodan = ride left without 

her; no money for bus 



( Sandra Holland - glasses broken; 

mother called 
Andrew Hunter - called mother; thought 

Andx^ow was in f^chool 
Mark Gasser - Job Gorj^s 
Sandy Johnson ^ false labor pains 
Andrew Jones - overslei^t till l2 
*Pnulette Jones - fell down the steps 
L>c r o y K e n n a r d - w e n t t o F 1 a r .i. c] a ; 
sister had baby 
*Vic Klinker = refuses to come to 
school ; ffoing to cjuit in a c:oiipIe 
of weeks . - ^ 

Dan La u horn - had appointment at . 
■ health clinic 
* Thomas Mason = in juvenile court 



n L rec tions : 



As a q^oup, detennine problems imf^ied by the absonces above, nevnlop a list 
of: community rospurces that might be uHeful in dealinn with the r^roblems. Do 
i^ot restrict the list to established agnncaes; try to make it a com[)rehensive 
Inventory of placets a student could get help. 



KeU-ct a representatTw^to present v'our conclusions to the larcrer cirouf?. In 
the j:5reHent:ation, point out why th^? students were selected nf^ [)Otentjal causes 
of violenco and vandalism against the school, and why cortain resources were 



selected to help them^ 
♦Asterisks refer to a later optional ac'tivity. 
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Course 7^ - The Community as a Probl^v^Solving Resource 
Module 7,1 - Role of the conmuniiv 

Worksheet ub 7-i-2- . ■ 



1. 




Partieipant 
Worksheet 



I 



SelGCt th high, school you, M^e most acquainted with and on&^ in.* which you 
are aware , uf. the services /tMt^^te available to studGnts. Rate th# school 
as follows: ' " 

1 point For each of th^problem students marked with an * who\/oiild bo' 

called into -the -counselor *s office \ 



5 points 
\ f - 

lO^^points 

..15V points 
'2-5 points 



tor each^onartftat -would. be served in an assistance program run 
by the school ''counseling staff ' ■ \ 

& /^ '.^: \ n V- ' j . ■ ■ S-^ 

If the s:0^oo.l.-^uld reguMrly refer the problem to a social 
agency. .C5.r. out^&l'de iource/ of referral 

For each student, that would receive followup after the referral 

For each student who would receive assistance froni a social 
-agency or vol^teer program within the school settinq ' ' 



./^F^ite the^core^on a blank piece of paper. Do not indicate the schoolt& 
name , Fol'd it and pass it to the trainer, * 

j/._^VvHe o^ she w;ill compare the degrees of integration with the community (not 
^ .9.^ servicfe) /achieved by, participant ' s schools. 
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Course 7 j;^rHE community as a frqbtj-m solving rksourc: :!- 



Background 

Module: 1_ 7.1 - the mie of the Commnnity i MstGridlS 

. Background UP i . . ^ T 

To!-' u-iino ysaars fRiblic attention has booh r i * ^rl .on Lh- 1 irvr r-. i r] j r^' .f-i-- 

?\n-r hjan. oducatiqnal :-\=:;tom. Followinq cIohg-^i the hoc^*]-:. of i nd^i ct.rMni ■ ^ !) ^ 

"J •:;Mrr/ can't read," came national concern that violence and va ndn 1 i- ar-- 

t nrvMreni nu,. to disrupt tho^ oducat i onal i^roco^^H in Ameriea. Fehoo].- y^^^-r- t -n'--n 

f '1' : run*: ot. the uriticism For t^ieS^o problems, even-thouqii niarr/ of Mie ' f^r^^ ,f 

lie within the cominuni^tv a>/ho4e^. John Brewer, a prinrirnl \v. rev 

' nl]=:.laek r^ehool, summarized the ■situati-^n simply and ojlnrruonf P.- : 

These" chi Idren and parents have- n dcfn-n lu^^-^Hs ide!! ^ , . . . 

^ are more urnent than the eli i Id ' >^ehr^n 1 i na ! f ji 
child is hungry/ has no place to slc^ep/ needs 
^_ ^ clothinq or blankets, or fs battered and alnised, he ^ ^ 

is not ready to learn. If his ijarents are ill, ■ ' " ^ 
(. ^ ■ ' ^ .fighting,, being -fn^ictvd ^.-^r; ,..1 iv inu wiliiuut heat ^ 

i V 'electricity, tTiey are not: able to he eonc:ern*-*d aberft 

the child's education. I have to try to dr* somc^thinc 
'K^ ' about the first 12 probK^nis before I can not thrd r . ' - ' ' 

^ ■ , - a 1 1 _e n t i o n . (A s q u o t e d i n Pr eve n t i n q. Stud e n t V i o I e n c o 
and VandalisTri- The Verba Buena^ Plan , Call fomi a^' V. 
School Board Assoc iat iori , Sacramento, California. 1^)78) 

Cit:.-'^Mn School s--=a. fa■oaram■;i:le^u.qried to work ' w-i t. ■ T e re] i ] L-m ■/rnp h in -''hn^d- 

>"=d"r^e--^d t:n:^ ^xr^ lana t lc>n r ''S tuden t;:; in frrMJijle rn-iic^p t rf aiPl*> , . , Th* " t f 'M':^h< • 

i^rohb^m m urban educatifF;n is.,, the SvVjIjI, ecx-nnmit.:, and M-r^'onal j.^roblemf^ 

''f st:adpnts M:hat prpv-'nt^: ttie ' studnn t- n f rorn M frirnihe . . , F f v;e r;ol\^ 

i'nman Droblems, the teachf:^rs could hoIv*.: tiie \ru\r]\\\v-\ \ roblemf-;," ^Siru;* 

tn--< f rf"5blr^ma laraely eri^iinate outside rM'. s^^dinol, it i locrif^il t r. 

.-'J In! ions in the commtinity surroundin^j tin^ school . 

;eiM''sd.or ■ and r)thers have devj :^nd a numfj'-r of use fu 1 s f r.P . a i '\e; for r],.-ili!K: 
with virip-ncf^ .#^1 vandalism in cJassrooms, tin! Is/ r^si^ rr)orns , and scJiool -/nr i; 
Somf' of the most effect ivr^ include a^-'curity rr--'.n fn.ns'^rw ' ^siv i ronmen ta 1 c-LntrrU, 
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disciplinary measures, conflict management, and other activities aim«d 

. ■ ^ I ■ : .: ■ " ' ' . , ; ■ ' 

"at reducinfj or controlling the symptoms of the probleTn, Actual prc^vrentiDn , 

" : 7 ^ ' ' ' ■ ' • ' 

however, will reejuire joint community --school efforts to eradicate the 

causes. Only by racognizing that - the, oriqins of the violence and vandalism^ 

. ar^ in, the socioeconomic problems of the community, can lonq-term improve- 

ment in the situation be planned and affected, 
ft, 

THE SCH^DL AS A SCAPEGOAT j % ' 

In an earlier age, the^ little red schoolhouse was ^charqed -with the enormous 

task of educating children and forming them into responsible y law=abiding citiEens*. 

. ^1 ■ 

^ 'But. in the close^^knit communitie^s ol jthe past, with active cooperation ainonq 

school, church, and other groups, educators did* not face this task alone. They 

received support and assistance from many different sources within the adult 

population. In modern communities, much of the burden ha^s been shifted 

^exclusively. .to the schools. Church ties, in many cases, are not as strong 

■ ■ * - ^' W ' \ ' 

as they were in the past. The increasingly common single-parent families leave 

- /■■^.-^ 

, many g,tif^ldren without adult supervision for large^ portions of the daV^ And 

'■'^^'^ . 
^ the ^size of modern schools and communities rules out close involvement between 

younq people and community figures such as shopkeepers, lawyers, doctors, and 

# ^' ^ " ■ ' ^ ^- , " ■ .„ , 

other potential role models. ^ - ■ ■ ■ 

The iob of' the s^chool is now a much bigger under takinc^ And as the schools 
arapple with increasinqly severe . social^ problems , thnnob cleaPly is. becoming 
too big. This . recognition has led to incroasing popu 1 n r 1 tyfc^' the community 
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■ '» ■ ■ ^ • ■ ■ • i 

education movement, which is enlarging the education process to once 

again involve the whole neighborhood. A recent pubiication of the Cali-^ 

fornia School Boards. Association reflected the new awareness of the need''' 

f^r school-coTtynunity links: ^ ^ , 

Can the schools continue to do it alone? 
\, Can they fulfill 'their responsibi Uties as 

institutions for learninq and ab the same time 
counteract the aducaitional effects of the ' 
increasing disruption of family life, the rising 
divorce rate and resulting increase of single- 
^ V parent families^ the loss of control and respect ^ 

V ' of' parents by their children, as well as the 

alarmincT increase of, juvenile crime and violence? 
^ -The answpr must be a resmjridimg no-^-the schools^ 
n^jpd fop e^Kternal comniun|toy support is without 
nue^,tior%, ■ V' 
^. ■ ■ .- ■) ■ ^ ■ ^ s 

The ^ .Inability/ of the schools to respond to all of these needs-^both socio^ ^ 

economic ajid educa^^i'onr* L-=has Isd to charaes^ that today ' s education is 

irrelevant and tha^ schnol s^have failed to live up to their responsibilities 

Th^e dlsillfl^ionment and resul t ina al i enat 1 on oft-^n fire cited as primary 

.factors undr-=iyinq viol^^nce and vandalism, in the school. 

T he j: - hpol '^_Res nonsn ' ^ ^ 

r:duca/:ors, f^elina incr^asinq. pressure , frustration, and a sense of failure, 
have ^^elied primarily on curriculum chanqes to meet the demnnds nf foday-'s 
compl'-^x rtnci ety titgr.illy hundreds of new approaches and proOTams have come 
and, tn mnny cases, aon'^, but the oraanizational structure has not changed 
subst-mt: ial ly , and resources from outside the * commun 1 ty have-not been brought 
into vhe HchopU fJntil very recently, little .changed within the school, even 
rhQun'i thn prohlnms conf^ronting teachors on a daily basis changed radically. 
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In this situayt'ion/'with frustration inside the school and charges qt 
failure coming fror^ the oonmunity^, perspectives frequently become ^ , 
polarized. The community often views the school as an autonomous island-- 



a"' closed system that 4eals with ,the dormnunity from a 'defensive posture. 

• ' ■ ■ ■ . , v' 

Uncertainty or ignorance about the functions of the school leads to reduced 

financial support for education and even bigger problems for the educator 

and administrator. " . ' . 

The SGhooI, on the other hand, sees itself as overburdened by socioeaonomic 
factors that impinge on education. Teachers and administrators feel 
increasiffgly bitter qvbt their implied responsibility to hk all things to 
all young people. Their 'response is a natural tendency to^ withdraw f rom 1i 
■.critical and nonsupp6rtive community-^-to keep problems and difficulties^! 



^ZO Keep pruDieniH ^iiu / 

nd to avoid discussing difficulties 



closely contained within the school a 
with any segments of the community,' Interaction with the neighborhood 
decreases, and loss of contacts seems to increase ^the community's isolation^ 
and alienation 'from ' the school., ^- ' ^ ^ . 

While this pattern of isolation and alienation has not affected all of the 
nation's schools, it of ten ^as ^een identified in those institutions where 
the rates of violence 'and v/ndrfllsin ar&. high, 6n the other hand, attempts to 

reverse the pr^ocess--to deve/(op c Ipse "and cooperative links between the school 

/ I ^ - 

and the community— have yieaded- impreasive results. The concept of community 

education is helping school^s in many areas reduce, and in some cases almost 



edu 


ication 


el3 


pinate 



concept"^ is tremendously /inriching educational and recreationaj. opportunities 
for both young people and adults in communities where it ia introduced. 
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TARGETS FOR SCHOOL-COmUNITY COOPERATION 

In School systams that haue yet to adopt community education approaches. 



comi^nity contact with the school is lim.itad larg^ly^to meetings of the 
parent-'teacher organ^LEation, This group forms the major lin>/ between "us" 
inside the school and "them" on the outside. School systems are' not often 
penetrated by the "outsiders." Even social agencies do not integrate thgrir 
work with the school's programs; instead, they very carefully maintain their ' 
own separate bureaucratic domains. For example, the welfare,^ social services^^ 
healthy and mental health providers in most communities do not regularly 
come into the schools to meet with clients- Gontacts between the school and the 
criminal justice system also are kept to ^"n absolute minimum. 

Educators' sense of responsibility to the child has . made - them re'tuctant to ^ 
abdicate control over what goes on in'^school* Different systems oT training^^ 
'and credentialing for professionals within the criminal justice and human 
service systems also have led to mutual distrust that has inhibited 
cooperation, ' • 

The school gr the **t:ommuni ty ^at wishes to resolve problems of 6 rime and 
violence will have to confront these barriers, openly. Before progress can 
be ma''de the community must be d^ined broadly to encompass i 
o Youth ■ 6 

o Adult s-'^-both parents and. others*- " ' ' 

o Politicians , ' , . • 
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Q Health and human service agencies 
^ o Religious and civic organizations 
o Business and industry « 
o . The criminal justice system 
People in each of these groups must work jointly to develop ^ new Wense 



of corranon purpose. 



/ 



THE COMMUrllTY SCHOOL 
" » \ " - 

While maintenance of the status ,quo characteriEes many school^ and school 

systems thA)ughout the country ^ increasing numbers of people are " responding 

to the need for change by involving the entire ^ community in the school. This 

newly popular approach-^which in reality harks back to earlier days in 

American educatioh^-is marked by a change in name of the educational institu-- 

tion from^^ public schodl to comnunity school / As this initiative gai^'S:^:^. 

momentum, institutions in many parts of the country are" expanding into service 

centers for^ the neighborhood and coiranunity. They are opening their doors in 

the afternoons, evenings^ weekends, and summer months to people of all ages^ 

operating as centers for actj^vities and services in which the schools thim-- 

selves may have only a small part, ' - , =^ . , 

Interept in the coiranunity school grew with a widespread reali\ation that schools 
i 

costly commljinity resources— were not beinq used economically, Sylvia Porter ^ a 
nationally syndicated columnist, noted this economic waste: 
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Our public schools are to an appalling degree 
^ . unused for long periods, representing an abuse 

, of schools and an extravagance that 'toerica 

siinply cannot afford. . .Most of ,the schools 
/ financed and maintained by taxes are closed 

for a. startling ^50% of the time. (Sylvia 
Porter, "Your Money *s Worth," Field Newspaper, 
Syndicates, Dec^nber 1974,) . " 

The ideas underlying the coimnunity School concept are simple i 

Q Since the school is a coimnunity resource, supported 
financially by the people , it should be accessible 
to everyone. 

o/ It is too costly to use school facilities for limited. 
, periods of time and leave them closed for summer months 
ar other times that the community could make use of the 
building. \^ . 

9 

, o Educational and recreational needs are not restricted 
^ to the children of the conununity. 

o The school is a logical central location for coordinated 
delivery of a wide range of human services. 
William J. Ellen, a superintendent of schools in Charlottesville , Virginia, 
developed five p^^tical rationales that support opening up the school to the 
conmiunity : 

1. The school plant already exists, fully equipped and 'ready 

for use . '\ 
.. . 2, The overhead costs of administration continue to be apprbKi- 

mately the same whether schools are open or eloped during 
\^ = the summer months . 



3, Fixed charges such as insurance,, interest, and capital 
outlay costs remain fairly constant (whether the schools 
are' in "operation or shut down). 

4. The teaching staff -^the community's most important edu^ 
cational assat^^is (in considerable measure) already ^ . 
mobiliEed, 

' 5, Many chi'l^dren of school age are left without any constructive 

11 ^ . progE^ms during the late afternoons, evenings, and summer 
months, (Ellen, William J,, "Potential of Community 
Educatior>^ in Administrators and Policy Makers^V V iews of 
■ Community Education , .University of unarlottesville , Virginia, 
i ■ 1977), 

Object ives of Coironunity Education 
The community school ot education approach strives to make the school a center 
of the neighborhood', , It provides educational, recreational/ social, cultural, 
and hiiman services designad to meat the needs of all community membars-^^ 
children, youth, adults and the elderly. It is based on *the premise that 
local resources can be drawn together in a central location to assist in 
solving neighborhood problems. It 'also acknowledges that^ schools and 
community agencies working together have a greater ability to have an 
impact on community problems than organizations workiirj independently^,- 
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The comrtiunity education philosophy s^es the school as a service center' 
operating in partnership with other groups in the community. While not 
designed primarily as"" an answer to problems of violence and vandalism in 
schools^ t'^e community education movement has been surgrisingly successful 
in combating these problems. . ^ > . 

' ^ ■ . ' • ^ ■ • 

IMPLEMENTING THE COMMUNITY EDUCATf ON CONCEPT ^ - 

Community education requires' integration of the people, agencies ^ and ^ 
institutions ^f the community^ It' most often is initiated by an individual 
already working in the school system^ The school is a logical agent of 
change because ^ ity ^central^ position in the community, but .it is by no 
means the only agency that can initiate the push toward community education^ 
In many locales ^ community colleges, recreation programs, or human service 
agencies have provided the initial leadership needed to- develop the momentum* 
However, as simple, logical, and desirable as the change may be ^ it poses a 
variety of potential threats and problems both to the school and the community. 
Barriers posed by natural resistance to change must be overcome. . The tendency 
of biareaucracies to guard prerogatives and build empires must be short-circuited 
through recognition of shared social responsibilities. .Old structures must be 
changed ^ and new administrative and fiscal mechanisms put in place* 
Larry E. Decker of the School of Education at the University of Virginia concept 
ualized the pr'ocess as evolving over time in a building block fashion (Decker, 
Larry E, and Virginia A,, Administrators and .Pol icy Makers * Views of Community ^ 
Education, University of Vir^ginia, Charlottesville, 1977)^ 
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COMPONENTS OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



(4) 



(2) 



(6) 



Connnunity organization 
and development. 



(5) 



Community ■ centering 
programs 



j Citizen 



s involvement and participation 



Interagency coordination^ 
cooperation , collaboration 



Lifelong learning and .enrichment progr^niE 



(1) 



, Expanded use of 'sch^l facilities' 
Community Schools^Coimnuni ty Centers 



Using Decker's schema^ we can see, how the rapprochement between the schopl 
and the community of ten' begins with the exparided use ,of ^s'chool fa^cilities. 
TypiGally, the school Vs gymnasium^ cafeteria^ track/ playing fields/ or^ 

auditorium are made available "to the comniunity for use after school hours* 

r • . ^ V ' " ^ - : \ ' ^' . ^' 

and iornetimes even during school houts* This brings a stream of people from - 

the community into the school where 'they see what is going on* With widening 

community awareness of the school's activities and needs r closer identification 

with the school can 'de\^lop. The results often include more vpter support 

for school budgat requests ^ more volunteers' to assist 'the school, and an adult 

presence that serves as a deterrent to violence and. disruption. The simple 

facfc that the school is not closed for long periods cuts down substantially 
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on window breaking, arson, theft, and crimeg' that occur while the school is 
unattended. The principle is not t^jjpbtle-^when the school is in use by 
the conununity there, are more people around as obseirvers for far lonqer 
periods, of time , ^. 

Expanding the hours that school faGilities are open permit them to be used 
for educational programs that serve adults (the second step in Decker's model) 
Local collegas, civic groups, or the local school district itself typically 
can offer courseR and = enrichment programs for the community in the eveninqs 
or on weekends* • . - ^ " 

Once the precedent of opening the. school to the community is set and cooper^ 
ation well established, the conmunity education concept can be expanded to 

delivery of needed social services at. the school. This means that 
such aqen'cies as mental health, health, welfare^ employment , and others, can 
come out to the school to serve both youths and adults. The services may 
include marriage and^family counseling, drug and alcohol nbuso trRatment, 
parent ef f ectivenass training, birth control or prenatal counselinq, 
inoculation programs> preventive health care, probation and emplo^/ment 
counsrling, or any of a dozen others. The key factor here i.s that the 
human services agencies are cooperating with the schonl. . They have a contral 
neighborhood location where they can seek out clients and sorva community 
needs, By doing so,- they are going where the peoplo are rather than simply 
accept: ing rGferrals ^^m other agencies. Often the f^nrvlce providnrs who 
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move into schools find that people will eoma to a school when they may 
lack the^time, energy i or motivation to go to a diptan^ or unknown location 
in a city to seek, services from organizations they see as impersonal r 
bureaucratic, and uncaring. > ' ^ ■ ' 

The citizen involvement and participation phase of coiranunity education 
is shown on Decker's schema at the fourth step in the evolution of the 
proceas. In reality, however, the\community has already been informally 
involved from the inception. By including this as a step. Decker points 
out the value of giving the conmiunity a formal, participatory role through 
advisory councils. Experts agree that such bodies are most important to 
the success of the effort and suggest that advisory groups should be formed 
at the level of the individual school and have well defined roles in the 
program. 

Decker's fifth phase brings the conTOunity-centered concern into the classroom. 
Adults from the community serve as r^esojrces in the teaching process, for 
example, as aides, guest speake^ ctf t^ors. The classroom also is expanded 
out into the corranunity wit^j^'^'facto^es ,y^usinesses , museums, art galleries, 
laboratories, and other co^rairir^ facilities serving as settings for learning 
activities. This step represents the first time the school's relationship ^ to 
the individual child in the classroom begins to change—even affecting the 
most closely guarded responsibility of the school system, ^ 
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The la$t step takes t;he coimnunity education from outside the realm of 

the SGhool anrf extends it to the '^oblems of the neighborhood. In this 

final stage ^ the whole community becomes the focus of the activities that 

* 

have become centered In the Hchool. When^ development has progressed to 
this stage, the conun'unity advisory board, the school staff and a well- 
coordinated group of human service providers can sit down together and 
plan ways to mobilize resources to '"attack the coimnunity *s unique problems. 
The concerns may extend to housing*, unemployment , hunger , poor health care , 
or other problems that eKist in the coimnunity but still have an impact on 
the school, . 

\ ■ y 

COMMirNlTY EDUCATION AS A DETERRENT TO VIOLENCE 

To the school or community interested in reducing violence and vandalism 
in tlie school setting, the coiranunity education concept offers tremendous 
potential. For example, the first two steps in Pecker's medal extend use . 
nf school facilities into the evening hours. Bringing more^ people into th@ 
schoc'ls for longer . houi'S expands surveiliance and increases the knowledge 
people have. about the school. Pride begins to develop as' people learn 
that they can use and enjoy the school's facilities, intei est and involve^ 
menfc gradually avolve as the school start. s to sarva the laiger cominunity. 
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step tHrea bagine to attack the problem at a jnora basic; level. By 
offering services through the school, more people tend to get more help. 
Those in need. can be served better arid are not simply referred from one 
agency to another. On-site service delivery can alleviate many school 
problems tod, sucH ik truancy^ disruption and drug use. 
Finally, by- the Viwe the last "is reached, the school becomes the center 
for marshalling the entire conmunity's resources on the neighborhood's ^ 
problems. At this stage, a coiranunity and school ban embark on^a true 
Wiolence and vandalism effort. Through concerted actions-taking internal 
actions'^^o' deal with affects of problems--the school can move from a. 
reactive pos^re to an active stance in which the root problems can be 
attacked on a coiranunitywide scale* / 
In 1973-74, a University of Michigan study compared levels, of vandalism in 
community and non-conttnunity -centered schools in California.; The study showed 
that even though the Gommunity schools were alftibst always located in troubled 
neighborhoods, in contrast to those that remained trad^tional, the impact^ of - 
the new approach seemed to reduce vandalism considerably 1 Specific findings 
revealed thati ^ 

, . 

Incidents of vandalism dropped 20 peraent m 

% 

community schools compared to a drop of 14 percent 
in non--conmiunity institutions 



The mean cost of vandalism dropped 28,7 percent 
in cbirmunity sehoQls versus a 6*3 ppreant decrease 
in traditionaL schoqls, = 
While the study does not offer concluaive proof that- community schools 
are the answer to the vandalism problem, it does suggest that the conmunity 
school ,can make important contributions to reducing problem behaviors . 

In a sunilar study conductep in Michigan communities, vandalism in schools 
dropped significantly after^ inauguration of the coitununity school concept. 
Decreases in vandalism of over 50 percent were coimnon in the 13 conununitias 
studied, 

.- ■ , . ■ '■■ , ( : 

PROPOStTION 13^-BUDGET CUTS ■ .\ ^ 

While ^he coOTiunity education concept has met with consideraljle success and is 
recognLzed as a deterreni: to violence and vandalism, funding is not always avail 
able for such activitias. With Proposition. 13-tYpG cutbacks, many schools are 
faced with the reality of working with tigliter budgets and have been forced to 
cut ba*:k ,on innovative progrOTS * Others wlio hope to implement them have had to 
postpone their initiation. " * 

Even w ith tighter budget!i , schools can sti LI begin new progr,\ms if they are able 
to finti new methods of funding, or if they are able to reach out into the com- 
miinity for support. Involving the community in supplying funds or resources 
double!^, the interest in !iew programs. Funding can be availa}>j^e if new CTrants 
are!-%u:sued and new channels of resources are' attacked. 



CONCLUSION ■ . . , . ' * , . . 

John ri*. Reatorf former adtninistrator of tfie LEAA Office of Juvenile Justice 

and Dalinquency Preveiition, sumned up the importance -^of school ^GommiinJ.ty links 

in testimpny. before the subccOTni.ttee on Economic Opportunity * ^Committee on ; 

Education and Labor, House of Representatives ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' In approaching the problems of schools , it is _ 

" important to remembar that the school is a micro- 
cosm of the coitmunity it serves. The problems of 
that contounity will be reflected in its schools. 
School violence must be viewed in the context of 
community violence, illegal gang activity, learning 
disabilities, substance abuse, nutrition, and the 
' . myriad of other factors determining the quality 
of life in a particular community. 

The coitnuunity school offers a well-tried method that has demonstrated promising 
results throughout the country. It 'offers an approach to prevention that will ' 



assist many commir^^i^:" 5 with the problems of school violence and vandalism. 
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Summary 



Community schQols off ar a cemprihensive program of s^ervicts to the cpmrnu' 
nity in additian to tht ^ traditisnal aducitional sarvicss all public schools provide. The 
reeriational / social^ cultural , and ^ human services provided through the cammunity 
lenQols are designed to meet needs of diverse community memberS/ mcluding .children, 
youtn, adults, and the elderly. ^ The community education philosophy sees thg school as. 
a locus of service activityy operating in partnership with other groups in^ the commu- 
nity. The communtty school concep^t appsars to have several advantages, including 
cornmuni.ty participation in the education process, increased opportunity for service pro- 
vision to students and their families, and reduced violence and vandalism. This bulletin 
describes a variety, of comprehfensive community school models.; " i 
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The Problem 



Schools today face a dilemma. . ;By law, 
schools are accountable 'for teacffing 'stu- 
dents until they reach a certain age. But 
the problems that some students bring to 
scnool sometimes make it almost impossible 
for them to iearn and for th^e teachers to 
teac.l . As one principal, John BrSwer/ 
summarized cne situation; ■ 



Thus, schools may be overburdened by 
socioeconomic factors that impii^ge upon ediff 
Cation, and they frequently . have the 
resources ^^0 deal , with only a few of thfr.. 
many problems which are part of their stu- 
dents* environment. Some of these problems 
CQntribute directly to incidents of violence 
and vandalism in the school's, 

TheSolurion ^ 



These children and parents 
nave *a dozen needs that are more 
urgent than the child'^s schooling, 
if a child is hungry, has no place 
to sleep, needs clothing or blan- 
kets, or is battered and abused, 
he is not ready to learn. If his 
parents are ill/ fighting, being 
evicted, or living wifhout hea't or 
iiectncity, they are not able to be 
concerned about the child's educa- 
tion. I have to try to do somfe^, 
.thing about tne first ]2 problems 
before ! can ^ gat their attention, 

(As quotad in Preventing Student yiolence 
and Vandalism: ThB Verba Suena Plan Sac- 



ramento, Caiifornia: 
Association , I978 ) . 



Caiifornia Schooi Board 
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Some schooi districts have vvorked with the 
larger community to adbress tnase proDlems 
by instituting a comprehensive community 
school program. When aYschooi becomes a 
comfrUihity* school it becomes a service center 
for^he.,, neighborhood and/or community and 
operates ^in part^f^ship with other commu^ 
nIty groups to fllKthe needs of the resi- 
dents,^ keeping its doors open afternoons, 
evenings, 'and surpmers. Local resources, 
are drawn together In a Central locjtion and 
art , thei'efore able to^^^rore effectiveiy solve 
neighborhoqd problems, ' ' 

A useful definition of the .communttv scnool 
concepK was provided In a recent surviy.of 
local/ education agencies offering 'programs 
of community Education . According to the 
survey reportv a community educacion pro^ 
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gram ii a program operit^d by a schoal , dis- . 
trfet or comparitflt jurisdletion cdniisting of " 
pregram unitj, each ©f which 

• Is b^sad at a school building 
' ("community schooL'*) ""or compar* 

' ^ abit fieiiuty whieh priisnti itself 
atid ii recogniied as a community 
center " ■ ^ . ■ 

• . . Is sti^ffed. by at least ^a, half-time 

community ichool diractor (i.e*, a 
perion wrfos© job ii^to facilitati 
the devtlopmant and operation of 
total commynlty programs through 
the^ community center) ■ > 

i 

• ii advised by a community advi- 
sory council whoSa memberihip has 
a profile (race, ethnicity, sax, 
age, Incomi) which reasonabiy 
matchii the profile of the corres- 
ponding community and is com- 
prisad of at least 50 . percent 
indigenous community residents 
who havfe been damocraticaliy 
selected, with the balance being 
representatives of significant 
organizations (including the 
school) based in Ehe correspond- 
ing community 

• Engages in syitematic and compre- 
hensive assessment of ^uman 
needs in iC| community; logical 
planning (including specification 
of goals, pricrlties, and tima^ , 

^ specific objectives in Che design 
of prograftis) to address identified 
needs; pragram. ex,ecution* and 
plan, and program evaluation.* 

Example; Jackson Community School 

The Jackson Community School was opened 
In 1967;, thus becQming the first community 
school ^opened in the State of Utah, It is 
Still thriving and some of the founders, are 
sti^li active In the school/ Including the cur- 
rtnt coprdinator, Lucy O'TerrelL 

During the day, Jackson psmmunity School 
serves 400 students In grades K^S, The 
neighborhood's population is appr^Qximately 
70 percent minority. After school and in 
the evening," a variety of .educational and 
recreation programs are offered to the sur* 
rounding community, 
i 

The Jackson Commynity School Is an exam- 
ple of a community school in which coordi^ 
3 "or acts as a contact point between the 
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naighborhood and tht services provided by 
the social agencies. \ Lucy\ O^Tarrell/ the" 
community scViool coordinator, has made' it 
part of her job to identify the needs of 
neighborhood residents/ Problems for which 
area residents need assistance include hous- 
inQr health care, marriagg counseling, and 
child abuse, Ms.' O'Terrell has worked to 
discover which social . sarvice agericies could 
fiH those needs' and what the procedures 
are for obtaining the needed '■ services. 

"If people need information and applications 
for fodd stamps, I've got it: wVs^ttver they 
need, I've got .ic/'^^ Ms. O'Terrell says of, 
her job. The Jackson Community School has 
thus created a .vital ^ and needed link 
between the 'social service agencies and the 
■people in the school's neighborhood. 

The office for the community school has 
been named "The Front Room" and each 
evening Ms. O'Terrell invites a guest 
speaker to 'appear in The Front Room/ to 
speak and answer questions. Speakers and 
their topics are posted in advance so resi- 
dents' cafT arrange to hea/ those In which 
they are most interested. Sometimes the 
speaker Is a physician^ a social worker, a 
potitical figure, or anyone who Is willing to 
talk about what thay do and answer ques- 
tions, Ms. 0*TerrelL Is especially pleased 
that neighborhood women know there is 
always a place they can go to for a little 
while in the evening, to get away from the 
J^'tchen and be with other people. 

The Jackson Community School relies on 
Ingenuity and volunteer resources to pro^ 
vide its wide array of services to the com* 
munity. For example, classes are offered 
by the community school for an average 
charge of S2,^ which covens teachers' sala- 
ries. Ms. O'Terrell recruited elderly neigh- 
borhood womefi ' to give courses in crochet- 
ing, quiitmaking, candymaking/ and baking. 
She found them through word-of-mouth rec- 
ommendations and they proved to be very 
skillful and popular teachers. Ms.^ O'Terrell 
explained her philosophy in hiring: she 
tells applicants that they must work with 
people in a way that allows people to be 
themselves; and that teachers must be 
patient, must listen, and must be able to 
help the students, , 



*From ." Enrolling Community Support," by 
Marilyn Steele of the Charles Steward Mott 
Foundation, ( Journal of Research and _Devel- 
Qpment II, No. 2, 197l)^ 



Other cQursai currtntly offartd jncjuds 
rtmrfdja-i fmath ind reaidirig for children, 
Job'relatid , courses such as typing as wtif 
as ithnic cooking and woodworking are 
off^rmd, . ' . 

Examplg: .'John F, Kanpidy Cammunitv 
Centtr and fWlddle School , Atlanta, G#5rgfa 

Tht John P. Kinntdy Community Canter and 
Middle School provibei comprehensive ser^ 
vices to a.large^ inher*clty neighborhood- in 
Atlanta. A task force was created to stu^y 
tha needs of the neighborhood bifore build-^ 
ing the school in I97U^ The task force rec- 
ommended this unQiual commuhrty school^ 
arrangement to serve youth and adults 
simultaneously and prdvide physical space 
for a broa^ range of services. This facility 
contains 100,000 square feit of sgace in. the 
middle school, and I2S,000 square f etc of 
space In the community . sirvicss wing* 

The Atlanta Department of Education runs 
four programs in ^ the John P? Kennedy 
Center: 

• A middle school serving 900 chil- 
dren in grades S, 7, and 8 

• A day care canter for neighbor- 
hood children aged 2^ to 4H 

• A training facility for mentally 
retarded students 

• ^ An ivening program in adult edu- 

cation and' enrichment. 

The community center part of the facility 
'provides office space for a number of com- 
munity service agencies including 

• A family and child servicts office, 
with a staff of 100 

• A Social Security office 

• A senior citizens services office 

• A vocational rehabilitation facility 

• A department of court services 
which works with youthful offend^ 
ers who live in the community 

• A hecreation department. 

Careful planning is required to irisure these 
heeded sarvicef' and avoid duplication of 



sarviets already provided by, other agencies . 
^or example, the community center does not 
offer health services, since , th^e are 
already two e)<cellent health care facilities in 
the neighborhood. Each agency housed in 
the John F. Kennedy Communicy Canter has 
an advisory committee compoied/of cbmmu* 
nity and agency people- who meet at least 
once a^ month to assess how thet igency is 
meeting the needs of the communi^,^ 

Marihall Arnold, dj^^ector of the comm%»ity^ 
center, servms as trte coordinator of , all ser- 
vices^ offered through the center, Mr,^ 
Arnold has his own advisory committee which 
is made up 'of all the agency directors Mn 
his center along with a number of community 
representatives/ This group meets mTonthly 
to do an overall need^ assessment for the 
community. This meeting also serv^ as a 
forum for uncovering any duplicatiori of ser- 
vices and for the design of new servicas. 

^Th^e staff of the John F/ Kenruady .Commu- 
nity Center and Middle School is more than 
300 persons, counting the 100 persons who 
work in the middle school and other Depart- 
ment of Education programs, Mr.^ Arnold 
explains that a first-time visitor to the cen- 
ter is usually sent to the Economic Oppor- 
tunitV Mlanta (EOA) agency--a kind of 
"cure*all*' agency which responds to needs 
on a first-aid base's, iugh as providing 
emergency food and shelter?^ After immedi- 
ate^ needs are met, this agerkcy guides the 
resident of the neighborhood to other agen- 
cies housed in the center which can provide 
long-term assistance. Thus, tne Kennedy 
Community Center is equipped -lo provide 
both immediate and long-term assistance to 
the more than 1,500 neighborhood residents 
who visit it weekly, ■ ' \ 

Clifford A. Nahser, the school architect, 
described the reasons for the minimal van- 
dalism which occurs in the building: 

1, People are in the center from 7 
a'.m. until II p.m., including 
weekends. " 

2, The school building is designed 
w*ith 1n accessible windows, bright 
graphics on interior wills, and a 
Lexan glaze. 

3, The full-time community school 
director plans activities which 

♦ represent the desires of the. com- 
, . munity . 



Arsenal Technical i-^rqh "Schooi 
Indiana ' ' 
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Sirstnai Technical Hi^h School has a form of 
-ommunitv scncol in ics Tech 300 program, 
sna. of savarai demonstracion' projacU known 
is Cicies- In SchQols. These programs ince= 
grack a numpaf of social servJces which dis- 
idvantaged "youth need right at the aduca' 
tional .site. The phitosopny behind this pro- 
ject is that by coarainating tnese agencies 'a 
desirable effect is achieved which any one 
acting alone wgyid .be incapablt of'achiev- 
ing . • 

The social servicas available through the 
Tech. 300 program are the same services 
tvailaDie to ail high schooi youth in 
indianapolis. Sometimes the students- who 
need thasa services most have lacked the 
information, skills, and snargy to obtain 
them from the large numDsr of separate 
agencies. Arsenal Tecnnical High^ School 
has designed a form of community school 
which Insures the students receive. the ser- 
vices thay need. 

The oasiC progra% at Tech 300 organiies 
the scupents into ''families'* composed of 40* 
stuaents and the following four staff per- 
sons: 

• A facilitator who coordinates the 
family's calendar of activities, 
family maecings. and recordkeep- 
ing. He or she also supervises 
family responsiblMcies^ and adminjs- 

^ car^ student cisciplme and coun- 
saitng , 

f9 A^sDcial sarvice specialist who acts 
=ds school liaison witti social service 
agencies sucn as health / welfare, 
and juvanile corrections offices. 
The social service specialist 
assists other team members in 
diagnnsing social problems, making 
appropriate rererrais, and moni* 
toring the progress of the refer- 
red students. 

• A programmatic * ''speciaMst who 
designs, an individual program for 
eacn student in the family, filling 
tre recreational , cultural , and 
vocational needs of that student, 
^ne Dr^g^ammatic special ist ^ taps 
|ne sarvices of cIuds, parks, rec- 
rtaticn programs, and community 
csnters to provide for the stu* 
dents' social adjustment and 
development. 



• A supportive educator who pro- 
.vfdes remedial work in basic skill 
areas. The iupportive educator 
coordinates the delivery of educa- 
tional services. to the students in 
the fam'i ly , 

*^ ■ _ _ ' 

Takoma Park. Junior High Community School 

Montgomery County, Maryland, has 15 
schools which have bean designated commu-^ 
nity schools; One of the community schools 
is Takoma Park Junior High.. The facjiitator 
Is Freddye^ Davy , ^ who is also a teacher In^ 
the schooL^^ A* $2,000 budget was allocated 
to the/^^ichoor this year by the county gov- 
ernment; 'for community school activities, ■ 
Much of'this money is spent running Project 
ASSIST, an afterschoal tutoring program 
open from 3:15 p,m/ to 5:15, p.m. Project 
TaSSIST is open to' ail children in the com- 
munity, not just those who attend Takoma 
Park Junior High . , 

Residents of the Takoma Park neighborhood' 
request activities to be scheduled in the 

* community, school facilities. For example, 
the Nordic Dancers and the International 
Folk Dancers both meet at the Takoma Park 
Community School, A^ local theatrical group 
has reserved rehearsal space at the school 

* and will be presenting their plays at the 
schooi. The Community Chorus practices in 
the building and gives their concerts in the 
auditorium. The Takoma Park Marching 
Band also practices at 'the schooL 

The Recreation Department maintains ^ an 
open gymnasium ,at the community school 
' three nights a week and on weekends. 
Resident^ can also request that their own 
competitfva sports events be scheduled into 
the gymnasium. Five nights a week, from 
9:00 p,m. to 11:00 p.m., volleyball te is 
'use the gym. This serves the' recreatic aj ^ 
nee ^3 of the neighbors and also means tnat 
adults are in the building' until 11:00 every 
night, which reduces the hours for potential 
vandalism. Ms, Davy reporti^Mhat vandalism 
is considered only a minor probiem at 
Takoma Park Community School, 

In addition to the night time activities, a 
local Boys and Girls Club schedules com.peti: 
tive sports such as football, soccer, and 
basketball at the community school during . 
the afternoon and on Saturdays, The focal 
VMCA also schedulas some ^of its activities 
out of the Takoma Park facility, and a 
branch of the YMCA Youth Basketball 
League is headquartered at Takoma Park, 
The county department of adult educ^ation 
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also scntdulii many svtning classis in the 
community school. This fiif^ theri art two 
eiassas in bricklaying (a highly paid and 
myeh In damand occupacion in thm Washing- 
ton, D.C. area). There is also a popular 
"'Englisn As a Secsnd Languapa'* course, for 
adults, One of the local CQHegei occasion- 
aily sponsors classes which meet at the 
school . 

Community Schools in Flints Michigan 

Flint, Michigan^ is a unique community. 
Every one of the 52 schools in Flint is a^ 
commynity schooL . . Since the 1930's, the' 
Charles. Stewart Mott Foundation his sup- 
ported the Flint public schools community 
school development programs, 

MostVof the students in Flint are bussed to 
magnet schools to achieve racial balance. 
There are magnet schools to appeal to a 
number of choices: schools which stress 
global education and schools emphasizing 
foreign languages. There are schools of 
math and schools emphasising art/ There i^s 
a .high school of medical science. Children 
are bussed out of their neighoorhoods to 
the magnet school of their choice - At the 
end of . the school da^, the children are 
bussed ^ck to their neighborhood elemen- 
tary scndols. Many people who oppose 
Dussing argue tnat it destroys the sense of 
neighoornood which a neighborhood school 
builds. But because each school in Flint is . 
a communfCy school. cnNdren return to their, 
nejgnsornood scnoo! In the afternbon and^ 
avening fcr recreational and educational 
ic:iv;:<es. :nus retaining :ne neighborhood- 
Duiiding rgle of the local school. Thus, 
Flint !i aoia to enjoy Doth the richness of 
SQeciaiizea educa:ianaj options and the 
advancagas of a strong neighborhood school 
system. 

f See also the auiletm on Flint . Michigan 
Commyni tv SchQgIs . ,} 



ReSLLlrs 

A ccmprenansivs community school program 
nas prgved Co be a cosc-effacii ve way to 
deliver- sarvjces to neighborhoods. Car- 
tain. , a graacar propof^^ian of the citizans 
□ enefit airectlv when the range of schoQl 
se^vicsa ;3 tne cpmmunity is extended. it 
ts ecorcniicaii V sound to use schooi facilities 
during tvening and summer months rBthmr 
than iitaving the building unused, Sylvia 
Pcrter, a nationally synaicatad columnist, 
pointed out the cost of using school facili- 
ties oniv dunng the school day: 
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Our public schools are to an ap- 
palling degree , unused= for long- 
periods repreienting an abuse of 
schools and an extravagance that 
America simply cannot afford . ; . 

'Most of the schools financed and 
maintained by taxes are ciosed for 
a startling 30 percent of the time. 

.(Sylvia Porter. "Your Money^'s Worth , Field 
Newspaper Syndicates, DacemQer ' J974) . 

Further^ community .schools offer a. great 
potential for reducing violence and vandal- 
ism in the school settihg. Because the use 
of school facilities is emended, more people 
are in the . school ,*More often, expanding 
surveillance and discouraging vandaiism. 
Moreover/ it * appears tnat as the school 
starts to serve the larger cgbmunity's 
= needs, there is Ifss anger to vent, Pride 
begins to develop as people- use and enjoy 
the school's facnities. On-site delivery of 
services can work to alleviate problems such 
as truancy, disruption, drug use, and other 
difficulties that lead to school violence. 

Replication Issues 

Research Triangle Institute of Raleigh- 
Durham, North Carolina, studied the prolif- 
eration of community schools in its National 
Assessment of Community Education^in 1976. 
Some 36 percent of -the schools ih the 
national survey, offered some sort of com* 
munity school program, There was^ suDstan- 
tial agreement among the scnool , districts 
studied that the foUowing are the minimum 
Criteria for classification as a -communitv 
education program?' 

^t, . . The school district must nave an 
established citizen's advisory 
group, 

2. The board of education must nave 
a formal board resolution in sup- 
port of community education, 

3* The schools must support coopera- 
tian and coordination with other 
community resources. 

4, The district must engage in a for- 
mal neighborhood needs assess- 
ment to aetarmina prog rams to 
meet community needs. 

5, The district must tncagrate K-12 
programs with communitv acuca- 
tion. 




6* A eommunity schQQl director, must'' 
hm iuppUiti to each ^hoo! and 
worK at least half-time at that 
school , 

Required ResoLu^ces 

Commynicy. schools have higher costs for 
ytilities, personnel, insurance, and mainte- 
nance. Some parts of community school 
programs are self-supporting, but corfts for 
the staff and some program support must be'^ 
^budgeted^ by the county goviernment, the 
aepartmenc of recreation, or the school sys- 
tem. 

References . . . 

Brochures, pamphletS; media packages and 
reprints of articles are available to schools 
interested irr community school programs 
from the following organization: 

National Clearinghousa for Community 
Sducation 
. Marion Kratage/ Director 
soil Executive Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 208SO 
(301) 770-3000^ 

There Is an organization for schools which 
have or are interested in starting a commu- 
nity school program. The S40 annual mem- 
bersnip fee includes a newsletter, a journal, 
and notice Of the annual convention,' 



National Asiociatipn for 
Community Education 
Paul Trtmper?, Executive Dirictar 
1030 ISth Street, Nw/Suite 536 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(800 y 424-8874 . ^ ' - 

An 'intensive^ 2 week training course in com- 
r^nity school management Ms offered, by the 
National Center for Community Organization, 
a private .group , For information, contact-- 

Dr. Dwane Brown/ Director 
National Center for ^ 

Community Education ^ 
1017 Avon Street 
Flint, Michigan 48503 
(313) 238-0463 
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COUffStt ._ 7 ^ The Community as a Problem^Solvirig Rasource 
ModUltt 7^2 Reaching and InvQlving the Conmunity 



1 hour and 30 minutes 



Course 
Agenda 
by Module 



Module SumnMry 

This nodule introduces methods for obtaining Gommunity support and ^assistance * The 
linking mechanisms that can be used tiD develop community awaraness ire identified. 
Strategies tot conducting public relations efforts and for finding "seed money'' are 
briefly introduced. Methods for involving the community are presented * and partici- 
pants analyze an action plan devised by a community school program stressing inter- 
ag^c^-y cpoperation. 



Actfvity/Contaiit Summary 



Hms 



3. 
5. 
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Reaching the^ Community ■ ' 

Community-^school cobperation is an effective means of solving the 
problems of school violence and vandalism. Participants learni the 
key ingredients in starting joint conmiunity-school programs, ranging 
from limited cooperation within the traditional school structure to 
the comprehensive community education approach in which 'the school 
structure and functions change, ^ 

A. Review _Qf Concepts--The Need for Cooperation 

B. The Need for Leajarsh^ip 
Linking Mechanisms 

Discussion, of Public Relatiohs Strategies 
Finding Mo ney To Get Started 

Techniques for Pr omoting Community invQlvement 

There is a clear distinction between obtaining community awareness 
of a school 's problem and active involvement of people and organ^ 
izations in 'a project. Participants explore several techniques for 
encouraging increased corranunity participation in a resource sharing 
notwork. 



Community Contact Matrix Worksheet- 



An Action Plan--How one Modal Program Got Started 

Using principles dGveloped by the staff of the Yerba Buena High 
School program to reduce problem behaviors, participants analyze 
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10 min. 



10 min , 
10 min. 
10. min. 
20 min. 



5 min, 
15 min. 



Aettvity/Contsnt iummary 
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how one successful program was able to get started. Xn a group"^ discus^ 
sion^ participants contrast this model with those that have worked in 
their local comunities . ^ 

A. Introduction^Purpose of Activity^ . V ' ■ - ' ' ; 

B* Yerba Buena ' s Organizational Rules * ' * 

- — -^--"--> - - - . ..... . ■ 



Sunnnary 



10 min. 
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About 

■ the 

Course ' °'Th-- '•^^---^riini.t - ^.h g rrohlom-Sol ving Repourco Modlll# 

Moduls — - ^ F' v-nlna ,ind [nvoLvinn the Communitv 



Objectives 

Participants will be able to-- 

1, Relate the need for school/community cooperation as a method of rGducing 
school violence and vandalism 

2, List linking mechanisms that can be used to dGyelop awareness of the problem 
within the com.munity and obtain the needed support 

3, Knum^'TMtp puhlir: rolations stratcqics that can be employed by th*^ linking 
n'-^chan Ism^. in r^r^achinq the community ^ ' ' 

4, rdiMitJ f\' :^evf-^raj important local resources to help find "seed money" 

'vi-^^ r:. --!i]U/.n]Os that can be used to actively involve^ the community 

B, Analyse a TOdel action plan for establishing a community education program 
to identify the linking mechanisms, public relations stratecjios, and teeh^ 
_ _ .^^3^^^^^ _So^^_pCl|^velopinq linkaqes. " _ , 



7.:M/- 7,2.4 Transparencies depict the key role, of leadership, the character- 
istics of the "cnablsr" who can initiate community i^rcqrams, 
; atrateqios for reachinq the community, and linkinq mechanisms 

that cnn plant a "mossaqe" or new idea in the community. 

ra rticip in t Wo rksheets . . 

7.2.1 Model for Imi^rovinq School^Community Linkages 

7.2.2 Community Contact. Ma trix 

7,2.^ • nrqnni;:fi t ional Rules-^-Commun L ty/School Cooperation 
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Course • ^ - The commun ity as a Problem-Solving Resourc o ' " F^arti^ipa 

Module 7.2 - Reaching and Involving the Community ' ^ WOfkS 

Worksheet l-D ^ ^ g _^ 



Model for Improving anhnn l-Comniunity Linkages 

Directions . Participants in small groups will analyze the model d...:.cribod below' 
for increasmg school-community linkages and brainstorm lists of 
activities for a specific tecbnigue as assigned by trainer Plea-e 
use activities that might assist a school in a violence and vandali=.m 
prevention and reduction program. List suggestions on a flip c-hart 
for sharing with the Whole group. 

J- Jacqueline Scherer of Oakland University developed a model for improving school- 
community agency cooperation, and coordination. The model uses a sevpn-.= t=p c^y-tem 
to develop the needed linkages in a resource-sharing network . _ They include ' 

1. IiQcroasingJihe number of contacts between the school ^nd of 
socialization— use school space for community socialization organization^ • 
house crisis centers within school walls. Develop formal and regular link- 
ages between the school and other community organizations. Mechanisms may 
include informal cooperation, formal cooperation based on written agrpements 
rormal purchase agreements, and coordinated services. Encourage Informal 
interorganlzational ties at the middle level' of organizations to bring teach- 
era and agency staff together with community representatives . 

Usi ng varied channels for contact — fictively involve students as a communica- 
tion channel for reaching the community members and "the organizations mthin 
tlic community. - 

i 

^- Recognizing shared respo nsibi lities --Develop within the school and the social 

service agencies the concept that each professional belongs to a larger social- 
ization network that is accountable for shared socialization of youth. & The 
shared goal of both schools and human service agencies, thus, is to increase 
the "social capital" of students and to show them that they have many sources 
of nuppoi^t. " , - 

' "^'^ Exte nding network ranga -^Increase^ the number of ties between organizations. 
Both school .staff members and^tenunity members need to serve on community 
boards, planninq com.misslons^ffind community groups. The school ts interest 
needs to be advocated in pol^Wc^l groups . 

^' g^P^ ndinq liaison staff --Desi^te persons to Gnlarcje community links and 

develop more creative roles for such personnel. Provide the liaison effort 
with high-levtd involvement, administrative supports, and attention. " 

^' Reducing negative ainkaqes --Recocmize that not all community-school linkages 

^iii yiold positive results, ^ Analyze contacts for positive or negative poten= 
tial and develop strategies for reducing noqative contacts, 

^- F;;o ^oarching school no twQrk?^--Mako sorioUH efforts to identify and document 

contacts, in order to increase an understanding of the process network formation, 

^o^^rnni Sc hoQl Crime and Disruption: Prevention Moders , a publication of the 
Nrttinnal Institute of Education 
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Module_ 7.2 - Reaching and Involvincr Mio Cnmniiinit.y ' 

Worksheet i»D ■7.2.2 



Partieipant 
Worksheet 



CO^iT'lUMITY CONTACT MATRIX 



Comm u n i t y A g a n c i c s / Go v g r n m c n t 



1- Social Ser vico Agoncinn 
a n d r r o grams 

Alcoholics Anonyitious 
Big Brothers 
Boy Scouts 
. Camp Fire Girls 
Cancei^r Society 
Day Care Center 
rjaster Seals 

Family Service Asspciation 
Girl Scouts 
Goodwill Industries 
Humane Society 
Leqai Services 
March of Dimes 
Meals on Wheels 
Mnntai Health Association 
Mu^icular Dystrophy 
, i' 1 ann'-^i ■ Parcn thood 
PTA 

Red Cross 
oalvation Army 
Travol^rs Aid ; 
■ ;n i r:t.>d Way 

Vohiritary Action C^'^nter or 

] 1 J n r Bur*""*aij . ' 
't'MC^A or YWCA 



Contact 
Date 


L 
4= 

4= 

4J (/ 

m > 

3 a 
0 c 

0 

di ^ 

>( H 


} 




OutcoTnes . . 


Decision^ 
makers * Names 


i r I ega t i vo Re s po n s e ' 


6 
0 
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u 

rz 
4J 

5 
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0 
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0 
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3. 



Public TntGrcBt^ Service and 
Advocacy Organizations 

Anierican '^ssociation of 

Retired Persons 
Cotninon Cause 
Consumers League 
Friends of the Earth 
League of Women Voters 
Municipal League 
NAACP 
NOW 

Peoples Bicentennial Comm^ 
Sierra Club 
Urban Coalition 
Urban League 

Political Parties - = 



Churches and RGligious GrQUpg 



Local and State Governinent 



Legislators 
Governor . 
Governor ' 



staff 



De pa r tme n t h e ad s ^ 
^ Welfare 
= ^ PubMc Health 
- Sociar Services 

Education 
Federal and State 
Supported Projects: 

Alcohol and drug 
t r e a tme n t p r og rams 



4J 

^ in 
m > 

0 cu 
u "c 

o 

m 

Cu OJ 



Out comas 



Decision^ 
makers ' Names 



m 
c 
o 



■4J 
U 



4J 
U 

C 

o 

u 

u 
y 



O 
■H 

S 
O 



c 
g, 

O " 
5^ 



O 
C 



c 

i 

O 
U 



0 
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- Hospitals 
Progranis for youth 

and elderly 
^ Rasearch projects 

- Community Mental 

Health Canters 

Local Chapter of Profassional 
As so qia t ions 

a. Accountants 

American Institute of 

Certified Public 

Accountants 
American Society of 

Women Accountants 
National Association 

of Accountants 
National Socioty of 

Public Accountants 

b. Architects 

American In^^^itute 

of Architects 
American Institute of 
Interior DeHignars 
- American Tnstituta of 
Planners 
:: . .Cpinmu nic a tions /Public 
Relations 

Public Relations Society 

of AmGrica 
American Association of 

Advertising Agencies 
American Advertising 
Federation 



JJ 

4J m 
0 

u o 


L 

n3 > 

C ' 
0 a 

U C 
0 

tw ^ 

O Q 

m 

H 


* 


Ourcdfnes 


Decision^ 
makers- Names 


) 

i m 
< 0 

in 

^ QJ 

s 


m 

•s 

4-5 
C 
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0 
m 

c 
0 

. o 

M 
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1 More Information, 
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Formal Agreement. 
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National School Public 
Relations Association 
Funding 

National Society of 
'Fund Raisers 
Insurance 

American Association of 

Insurance Management 
American Society of 
Chartered Life Under-- 
writers 
International Associa^ 
tion of Health 
Underwriters 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters 
Lawyers/Attorneys 

American Bar Association 
Federal Bar Association 
National Bar Association 
Management 

Administrative Manage- 
ment Society 
American Business 
Women * s Association 
^ American Management 
Association 
American Society of 

Public Administration 
IntGrnational City 

Management- Association 
-. National Council of 

Industrial Management 
National Management 
, Association 



Contact 
Date 


Type O'f contact 

{Telephone , Visit , etc« ) ^ ' 


'Outcomes 

A. 


Decision- 
makers ' Names 


m 
c 
o 

cu 
w 

> 

m 

m 
s 


Interest 


Further Contact 


c 

0 

S 

M 
0 
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0) 
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iJ 
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0 
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J 



h* Nurses 

Ainerican Nurses Asso^ 

ciation 
National StiiQent Niyses 
AssQciationr^ 
. Physicians/Dentists 
toerican Medical 

Association 
American Dental 

Association 
American Hospital 
Association 
j . Teachers . 

American Federation 

of Xe^chers 
American Library 
Association 
^ National Education 
Association 

Educational and Training 
Programs 

a. Collages and Universities 
^ College of Education 
- Office of Continuing 
Education 
Office of Grant Sup- 
ported Research 
Department of Social 

Science 
University Extension 
Department of Soci&l 
/Service 



4-> 

D 

■P dJ 

C 4^ 

O 

o d 


Type O'f Contact 
.(Telephone, Visit, etc.l 




Outcomes 


Decision- 
makers * Naines 


m 

0 
m 

> 

4J 

m 


In,terest . , | 


□ 

0 
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0 
*H 
4J 
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M 
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Foxmal' .Agreement 
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Schooi of Social Work 
Adult Education Division 
Cooperative Education 

Service 
Human Relations Lab 
School of Social 
Admi n i s t ration 
Division of Commu'h^ty 
Development 
Social serviee agencies 
involved in training 
Prof e B s i o n a 1 associations 
Business and industry 
w i t h t r a i n i n q d e pa r tmc n t s 



Servico 0 r g a r\i z a fa i o n -s 

Al tru:s.i 
AAUW 

Ajnorican L&qion - 

B 'Nai a' Rith 

C hcimh Q r o f Comm e r c e 

Elks 

Future fiomomakers Ol America 
n^:r!eral Fodora'-' inn of 

Womon ' s Clubs 
junior Acnievomont 
Ji.iriior Ij-^aqM^ 
Kiwani^; 

Knlqhrs ni qolumhMr; 
"National AlilancQ of 



jj 

C jJ 

o 

U Q 
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0) 
-P 

4J {/) 
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Q c 
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0 Oi 


Outcomes 


Decisions- 
makers ' I^ames 
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National Federation of Business 
and Pxofassional woinen'.s Club 
National Grange 

National Safety Council 

Optimist International 

Pilot Club . 

Quota 

Rotary 

Soroptimists 
Toastmasters 
U.S* Jaycees 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

Zonta 

Others 

ijQcal Foundations 

Local Bu5ine_ss_ and Industry 



Contact 
1 Date 


□ 
4J 

m > 
0 Q) 

u c 

0 

0 ^ 

^ Q) 
>i ^ 

M-. — 




1 

Outcomes 


1 


Decision- 
makers * Names 


(D 
0 

> 

fii 

S 


1 

i Interest 


i 

Further Coivtact . ; 


' More Information. 


Informal .Ag.]reement 
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Course. 



7 - 'The Community as a Pfoblem Solving Resourc e 
7 ? - Rparhina Finfl Truml^finfj fh Q Community 



Worksheet l-D. 



7.2.3 



Participant 

;shaet 




Organizational Rules 
Comniunity/SchQOl Cooper a tlon> 



The complex nature of tho project calls for careful planning. It in not the type 
of proqram that can' be set up overnight. The person or por^sona involvod in 
orqanizing Buch a venture must realize that in the buildinq ^process they will 
be sugqe-sting some structural changes; not only for aducation but for the agencies 
as woll. Traditional approaches die hard. New approaches have to be crystal 
clear in their logic and feasibility. But besides structural change, there are 
a f t L ^ ud e a t iia t have to be developed. P a r C3 n t s , teachers, s t ud e n t s , a n d age n c y 
pro f^^SBionals have to be reached and' educated with regard to the value of the 
proposal. Because of this, we are suggesting that the following steps be taken 
in setting up the programi ' 



Make a thorough Needs Assessment of the school and the neighborhood 
it sarvioes* (This should be an academic and socioeconomic assess- 
ment. , 



Seek assistance from the city planning commission. 

ireak your neighborhood down by census tract and study population, othnic 
makeup, family size, income, welfare, etc. 

Ask your probation department to do an analysis of the juvenile delin- 
quency problem in your neighborhood^ — ^indicating number of referrals 
a nd com pa r i n g It wit h " o the r a r e a s in t he county. 

Study your school ' s^ di scip4inary " re ferrals , attendance records,^ and any 
other sources that will give you a handle on the exact nature of lihc 
problems at your school. ^ : 



After a c a r e f u 1 s t ud y o f t h e fa c ts , i s o 1 a t e t h o major prob 1 em. a r e a s , 
Clarify in yc^ur own mind the^ relationship of those p^roblems to the 
home , neighborhood , and school , Document everything . 



Kttidy the pos^^ible relationship ot social service, probation, policu, 
health, etc, to these problems. 

FlstimaN""' the actual numbnr of social workers, probation officers, etc., 
wnrkincf with your schcolH, stijdrui(:r;, and familinr?. 
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3, Determima whether there has been good communicatibn ^or poor cominunication 
'between the school and with these agencies. Is tihGrc presontly a qood 
working relationship with the agency representatives y/orkinq in tho 
neighborhood? Do they feel free to come into the school and discusj^ 
the family's problem with' counselors or administrators? Do you son 
duplication of services? ' 



In order thaK_you_nan^any-±iicdn-gXy present the problem and your 
proposed soiutionr make sure that you fully understand and accept 
the commun/ty education approach and can support involvement of 
all the possible components that are a part ofSi^t. 



Study materials about community education and community schools. , Contact 
^1SR^J tor additional, materials. 

Have inforTnal discussions with your own colleagues or people you are 
familiar with' in the neighborhood. Dialogue helps to clarify thinqs. 



Identify a small nucleus of school staff who might be willing to 
work with you in developifig and implementing the project. 



A strong/ supportive commikment from school administrators is a must 



It gives you a commitment 



from your school as well as a liaison to the 



district level of adminisjtratiun . 



Counselors should be a natural source of support. Therefore, you should 
identify those sympathetic to ^der involvement and interagency cooper- 
ation^ 



With your knowledge of the facts » some staff support from^ the 
school, and an understandinq of the kind of program you want, your 
next step will be to identify parents within the neighborhood to 
support and participate in the new program. 



1, These parents will generally be rccognizod loaaers within the nolqhhnr- 
hood. Convince them to support your proposed prngram and ask them to 
join you in your efforts. They can bogin the process of clarifyinrj 

the projoct to other residents of the neighborhood, 

2. Join wi^h pFirent loadors in oxplaininq and nonkinq approval of thn prolnct 
from parent'tGachop^^^ociations and any other rocogniEnd community 
qrpups. 
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^Back your proposed project up with parent, \teacher, and student 
surveys. Clarify the program to each of these groups, asking 
them to make their own needs assessment of the school and neighbor- 
hood. 



1* This can be done by setting up some simple questionnaires . 



Initiate formal communication with the agencies on the nature of 
your proposal, - . ■ 



Send out invitations for a general meeting of your neighborhood supporter 
educators and residents*---and representatives from the major and minor 
agencies in the qoirpunity. The purpose will be to explain and discuss 
the proposal. , ^ ^ ■ 

Seek approval from the agencias and begin building the project's support 
system by asking for specific written commitments from each agency^ 
In other words ^ each agency should indicate what kind of assistance 
they can offer to the program. They can do this in the form of a fbr-^ 
mal written letter. 

Individual meetings, should be held with directors of the major agencies^^ 
probationr social service^ police^ health, etc.v to see if arran^gements 
could be worked out to house representatives from their respective 
agericies under the roof of the school. ^ ^ 



Seek interagency arrangements that could mean thousands of dollars 
of extra services to the school. 



1, To facilitate school/agency cooperation , make adequate office spatej 
available in the school. 

2. , The closer agency staff are located to the counseling department, the 

botter. This encourages informal dialogue as well as joint staffing on 
. certain cases. 



Administrators should appoint or hire ' a special counselor to coordi- 
nate tho project: 



The counselor should be freed not pnly to coordinate the team, but also 
to work with hard-core crisis students and to develop parent and teacher 
training courses. 
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The counselor in charge has an ongoing function of identifying and 
involving community regjources for the school and its students.. 

The person selected should be resourcafulr capable, and with much 
experience in working with young people. 



A neighborhood advisory 'board should be set up to insure continual 
Gonununity input and support. ' ^ 



The final step will be up to the coordinator and the tGam to 
develop their strategies for working together. 



A suituaer workshop should be conducted in order to make preparations for 
the school year. Such items as identifying crisis students^ methods of 
referrals; areas of concern^ recordkeeping^ meetings , staffing/ and in- 
ser^ce programs all have to be discussed and procedures established. 
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COUrSO 7 --ThG Community as a Problem-SolviVig Resource 
Modulo 7,3 - School/Community Links: Parents and Volunteo rs 

Total Tima i tour 



Module Summa^ 

This modulo explorejs the rationale for cooperation and involvement between schools, 
parents, and other adult volunteers in the community; the ranqe and types of parent/ 
voluntet-'r proqrams; the eloments of several successful proqrams; the steps in snttinq 
up and naintaininq an effoctive school volunteer program; the obstacles thu t schools, 
parents, ruid other community adults encounter in trying to work toqether; and outreach 
teciintqueH that can assist in overcoming these obstacles. . = ^ * 



Ooursi 
Agendi 
by Moduli 



Activity/ Content Summary 



Time 



4/ 



ha io n ale tor Pa rent and Adult Volunt : o n t_ I n vo 1 vomo n t 

rarticipants explore why parents, community members, and schools 
should interact and look at diffarent types of parent/volunteer 
qroups. .• • 



Who Should Be In volve d? 
Why Involve Pa rents? ■ 
*Who ^Bencfits from Adult involvement? 



Types of Parent and V olunteer Inypl_vement 
Pa r ent/Volun teer Proc:rams ^ ' 

' r \\ ' k y e 1 e m e n t s o f f o u r s u c c e s s f u 1 p a r e n t p r o g r a m s are i n t r o d u c*e d . 
If t i me i-'O r m 1 1 s , o t h c:^ r proqrams will ta o c i t e d a s w e 1 1 , ^ 

A, W_hat Can Parents and Volunteers Do? 

B . -.iv h a t: Are Pa rents jinc [^ _Ad u 1 1 Vo l_u n t o r s Do i n g ? ' 

nhnt aclc s t o Parent/Vol unto er Invol vement and Outreach' Te c hn i que s 

''^) h ' : K a c 1 e s t o [-^a 'r o n t a n d a d u 1 1 vo 1 u n t e e r involve me n t i n t h e s c ho o 1 s 
n r<rns(Hit^'d and examined by participants, 

■)r'i mizirvj ^rmvt and Volun te er Involvement Pr ogra ms 

^P^v-l^pin.f and orqnniKinq parenf prrjqrnms are discussed. 



"10 min. 



15 min. 



15 min. 
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Aetfvity/Oontent Summary 



Time 
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A, : pgellroinary Steps 

B , Recruiting 

C, Screening r interviewing ^ and Placement 

D, Qrlentation and Training 
Strategie5_ for Sustaining Volunteer Interest 

Methods for curtailing parent dropout rate and sustaining interest are 
presented, 

A, Overview . 



to min, 



- * Strategies 
Wrap -Up 



5 m i n . 



" About 

■ ' the 

Caursa . 7 - The Conmunity as a Problem^S olvina Re source MOlilllO 

Moduia 7,3 - School / Community L ihki- Parents and Vdlunta ers 

Objectives 

Participants will be able to-- " ' ^ ■ 

1^ Describe a number of actual school/parent volunteer programs 

' 2. Identify severa]. obstacles to parpnt and adult volunteer involvement in school 
programs ^ - , 

3.. Describe techniques that can be used to overcome obstacles to volunteer 
involvement . 

4. Enumerate the major steps involved in organizing and maintaining a parent/ 
volunteer program within a school. 



Description of Materials 

Transparencies ' . * 

7.3*1 7 ^3^2 Transparencies illustrate the range of parent/school programs and 
four obstacles to parent/other adult invol^fement . 

Particii ^arit Worksheet = ' 

7^3.1 Major Obstacles to Parent/4/olunteer Involvement 

Background M ate?rials 

7f3.1 Written Synopses of Four Effective Parent/Volunteer Programs; ^ 

7.3.2 ' Summary of Methods/Procedures for Organiz ing ^ and Maintaining a School- 

Based Volunteer Program 

7.3.3 Techniques for .Ove rcoming Obstacles 

ROHOurcf^ Materials 

R,7,U] ^ Bibliography for Parent Involvement (from Flint!^ Community Schools 

Praqrani, Flint, Michigan) - ' - 

R.7. j.2 . riSPN Bibliography and Resourco List for Parcnt/VoluntGer Involvement 
R.7.3.3 nrganiza tional ResourcG List 
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Course - 7 - The community as a Prohl am-snl ving Rflsnnrn^ ' Participant 

Module Worksheat 

Worksheet i-b 7.3.1 ' 

. = . Major Obstacles to Parent/Voljinteer Involvement ' . 

o Teacher and administrator reluctance to accept additiohal responsibility 
(planning^ coordinating^ maintaining a parent program) 

o Dramatic increase in nurr^ers of working mothers 

o Distrust on the part of parents, particularly lower income parents, of school 
authorities ' , ' ' . . 

o. Ineffective' (or noneKistent) recruitment strategies on the part of schools 

o Lack. of communication channels or contact between parents and schools 

o Lack of transportation for parents to commute to and from school, particularly 
in situations where students are bussed to schools miles from home 

o -Administrator and teacher fears of being judged by parehts 

o Administrator and teacher fears of parent *' troublemakers" who might vent 

frustrations , in a counterproductive, way ' " 

o Economic factors which force parents to be preoccupied with basic survival 
needs ahead of anything else— -such as school environment 

o Lack of teacher training on how_ to use parent ' volunteers effectively 

o Lack of training for parents to develop skills for more specialized kinds of 
functions in the schools 

o Ineffective or riBnexistent school board coordination of parent/volunteer 
programs 



CourSA ' " Conmunity as a Problem-Solvihg Resourca ^ j 

— — — Backgrounc 

Module * " School/Conmiunity Linkss Parents and Volunteers J IVIflt©M8l* 

r 

Background l-p 7.3.1 

Written Synopseg of Four Effective ^ 
Parent/Voiunteer Prograins 

Example It NORTHWEST YOUTH OUTREACH PROGRAM , YMQA , CHICAGO , ILLINOIS 

Steinmetz High School — - Parents/Students/School' Staff Advigory Grou p 

The Northwest Youth Outreach Program (NYOP) in Chicago, partigf the YMCA, is an 
activist drug treatment organisation which uses an outraach^model to get youth into 
treatment. The NYOP is accustoined to getting numerous requests for technical assis^ 
tance i^ drug program development from organ iz at ions, community groups, and agenGies 
in Chicago. 

In 1974 NYOP got a requast from Steinmets High School for assistance in putting 
together a heterogeneous advisory group that would provide the high school adminis- 
tration with drug abuse* policy recommendations that could be realistically imple--. 
mented. Steinmetz at that time was eKperiencing an increase in . student drug abuse 
/ with all the attendant probleins. NYOP responded by establishing an advisory group 
composed of five school persoiinel, fi^^ parents, and five students and then training 
the group to increase awareness about drugs and attitudes concerning drug Abuse. 
The six-^week training course was conducted in the evenings at a local church. ; The 
training fostered understanding of the issues and problems in the drug abuse ^ arena, ■ 
which helped the group membars formulate policy recoimnendations and conceptualize 
strategies for dealing with students in trouble. The advisory group ^developed a 
set of guidelines for dealing with student drug offendersi the primary focus v/as to 
increase school/community agency cooperation and collaboration. The guidelines, 
which reflected a blend of parent, student, and school staff attitudes and i^eas, 
were adopted, resulting in better contro^l of the drug ^probiem. The advisory group 
also proposed the development of a school Concern Room to provide counseling to stU'- 
dents referred as disciplinary problems and to any other students in need of advice - 
or counseling. The counselors were a^^mix of parents, teachers, and the students i 
W themselves. ^ ' 

The Concern Room was closed afte^r bne year (1974-75), however, because the NYOP was 
unable to provide the sustained professional supervision of peer/parent/teacher 
counseling activities that was really necessary. Without NYOP - s close professional- 
level monitoring, the volunteer counselors justifiably felt that they could no longer 
provide services effectively. 

However, the process of implementing the Concern Room counseling program had the 
effect of increasing solidarity among the school personnel, students, and parents. 
Students and teachers, in particular, began to take each other needs and concerns 
more seriously. The students became aware of the bur^eaucratic difficulties faced 
^^by school staff when trying to implement new programs or innovative ideas. Many 
students with disciplinar'y histories actually acted in an advisory capacity for the 
ConcGrn_Room, providing valuable input into counseling programs for others with 
emotional or behavioral problems. Ultimately, the feelings of allegiance and pride 
in the school were greatry increased and the incidence of disruptive behavipr 
significantly reduced. No actual evaluative impact study was conducted to statisti- 
n/iILy document these observed changes 
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Example 2; CHICAGO KEG ION PTA 

Parent Observers Program 

In 1970, in resporise to the growing problem of substance abuse, vandalism, and gang 
warfare' on school grounds within the 20th Police District, Police Captain John 
Jemilo initiated the Parent Observer Program in collaboration with the PTAs of 
Amundsen High School, Budlong School , Chappell School, McPherson School, and' Waters 
School. The program was first piloted in School District 3, and because of its sue 
cess, it was subsequently adopted by a number of ether districts over the next six 
years. The purpose of the program was to maintain a steady watch on school qrounds 
after school hours, when trouble was' most likely to occur. From the hours of 2iOD or 
4t00 p.m. in the afternoon to liOO or 2iOp a.m. in the morning, volunteer PTA parent-i 
were assigned to "observation posts." Sitting in cars near or on school premises or 
in nearby houses, they kept an eye out for \^y suspicious or unusual activity. In 
the event that parents noticed anything unu¥ual they were to call the District . police 
from the. nearest phone, following up with an incident report forwarded to the, police 
for analysis. Any beer drinking, fighting, loitering, noise, etc., was to be re- 
ported, however, observers were firmly instructed by the PTA groups and police never 
to- intervene in any- incident. Close cooperation between the PTA groups and the 
District police made the program feasible and eventually quite successful in reducing 
vandalism and violence on school property within a number of school districts. 

TO organize the effort the concerned PTA groups established a Safety Committee, com- . 
posed of about six or seven PTA yolurtteers, responsible for recruiting, orienting, 
and coordinating the volunteer parent observers. The actual steps taken by the 
Safety Coiratiittee in recruiting and deploying parent observers are 'as follows; 

1 Conducted community meetings to overview ^ogram, showed photos of 

vandalized schools, and thus recruited vpdunteers and gained community 
support. 

2. Co- Tted interested parents by mail and phone, 

7, s, lod parent observers on a day-by-day basis, notifying them onn 
woti in advance of their schedules. 

4. m.'ributed and explained Instruction Sheet (see attached) to all 
pa r c n t o b s o r v o r s . 

5. Distributed Report Sheet (sec attached) to bo complotod and returnad 
to the Safety Committee by each parent observer after observer shift. 

f:. Uade remindor nails, to scheduled parent observrrs one wenk in ndvnnne 
of scheduled shift, 

* 

7, Resrhnrluleri in th© event of parents' absoncn or incibiUty to makn 
thrM. r nh lfts. ' - ^ ■ 

8, Distributnri nanif-t/phono numbers of all Safaty Commttoo memhorn to 
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Although no formal evaluative study was Gonducted, the program seemed to be effec- 
tive in reducing litter, graffiti, violence, and vandaliarn on school property, and 
fewer calls were made to the police by neighborhood residents complaining of noise 
or disturbances* Although the program met with success, it was only in effect in 
the various districts when the community felt the nee4^ for it, "since 1976 the pro' 
gram has not been active, apparently because of flagging parent interest. 

Another significant result of this program is that Chicago has passed an ordinance 
which enables ^lice to make arrests on school grounds, A sign is posted on school 
grounds prohibiting entrance between 9:30 p. m* and 6iO0 a.m. In effect, a curfew 
has been established* ^Previously without the imposed curfew, police had to file a 
complaint with' the Board of Education to get permission to make arrests on school 
property. Now this ineffectual/ time'-consuming process has been abandoned, and 
immediate police confrontation of curfew violators trespassing on school property 
IS possible* , ' ^ 



PILOT SAFETY PRMMH 
DESCRIPTION OF SM^ETY 
COmiTTEE DUTIES 
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The Safety Conttnittee should consist of five to eight people or as many as needed to 
divide the work* One person should be the chairmaii and could be appointed by ^the 
PTA president. ' 

Their duties will consist of-- 

1. Contacting interested people by phone or other means. 

2. Schedule the parent observers on a day-by^day basis, booking at least 
one week in advancev The program shoirld be completed before sumner 
vacation. ' 

3\ See that each parent observer receives an instruction sheet and und erstands 

4. See that each parent pbserver also receives a report sheet to be filled out 
and returned to the Chairinan of the Safety Coimnittee 48 hours afte r time of 
duty The "report should be filled out even A£ there was no particular 
problem during the time served, 

5. A reminder card or phone call 'should be made by a member of the Safety Com- 
mittee one week in advance. Names should be divided among the committee. ^ 

6. The Safety Committee should request to be notified if any observer is unabla 
to serve his designated time so that someone else might be assigned. 

7. The Safety Chairman should be responsible for all report sheets and see that 
they are turned over to the PTA PRESIDENT so that there might be an evalua- 

. tion of the program in September. 

8. A list of names and phone numbers of the Safety Committee should be given 
to each parent observer. ^ 
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PILOT SAFETY PROGRAM 
INSTRUCTION SHEET 



Whan it is necessary to call the police, dial P05-1313, the central police number 
(this call is free of charge.) 

1. Ask for the name of the officer you are speaking to, (Calls at this number are 
tape recorded. ) • 

a. If the police do ^not arrive within a reasonable ainount of time (15 to 20 

minutes), then call 744-8330. This is Foster Ave,, the 20th district. Ask 
the officer to whom you speak, for ^his name and star number. Then politely 
and accurately explain you have received no answer to the P05-1313 number 
and would he please check on the call. ^ 

i 

2. Describe the problem accurately as you it. Estimate how many are involved 
and if this is an .emergency (such as breaking into the school or gang harass^ 
ment , ) 

3. Givf your name and state that you are a parent observer from your school. 
4- R'femain until the police arrive to give further informatidn. 

5* You are not to interfere, stop the incident, talk to. those involved, or endanger 
"yoursalf in any way. 

** 

6* Try to jot down a description of troublemakers on your report sheet. ' 

7, Whenever possible when leaving your house, walk or drive by the playground to 
see what is happening. If you see a problem, report it by following the above 
instructions and then report it to the Safety Committee. 

8, REMEMBER r BE NOSEY, BUT DON^T BE FOOLISH. ' 

9, Don*t forget to return your report sheet to the Safety Committee. ; 

10, There is a telephone in^ the Fieldhouse to make your call. If you are operating 
out of your car after 9tOO p.m., ^ote that there is an outside telephone at 



FIELDHOUSE CLOSES AT 9:00 p.m. BUT PLAYGROUND LIGHTS SHOULD REMAIN ON UNTIL 1 i 00 a,m 
Curfew forr 17 and under is 10*30 p.m. during the week and 11 = 30 p.m, on the weekend. 
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PILOT SAFETY PROG^M 
^PORT SHEET 



DATE DA Y TIME ARRIVAL 

NAME PHONE DEPARTURE 



DID YOU SEE mY UNUSUAL ACTIVITY? YES NO 



WHAT WAS THE PROBLEM, DESCRIBE BRIEFLY, SPECIFIC TIME_ 



Pleasa use back of sheet if you need more room. 

HOW MANY WERE INVOLVE D ^ BOYS GIRLS 

DID YOU SEE I ' ^ - ■ 

DRINKING 

DRUG ABUSE WHAT KIN D . 

FIGHTING ' ' ' 

HARASSMENT 

ROBBERY^ 

VANDALI5M ^ ' DESCRIB E 



OTHER I 

DESCRIPTION OF TROUBLEMAKERS 
1. Type of clothing 



2. Color of clothing 

3. > Age 

4. Height and weight __ _j 
5^ Name ^ if possible 

6. Car, year, make, color^ 

7. License No. 
Other 



Did you r it necessary to call the police? NO 

IF SO, Phu.^ l^ CHECK ~ ~ ~ 

P05-1313 or 744-3330 or both ^ ^ = 

'Name of officer you spoke to Star No . 

flow long c£d it take for the police to arrive 

SQUAD CAR NO. 

Were you satisfied with the way the call was aniwlred? YES N0_ 

If not, whv: 



PLKA?^F: r^TATE FtJRTftER REMARKS ON THE BACK OF THIS SHEET. 
"PLEASE RETTjRil YOUR REPORT TO THE SAFETY COMMITTEE. THANK YOtl. 
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Example .3i VgLTOTEER LISTENER P_HQGRAM, WEST ClffiSTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
■ East Bradford Elementary School 



An elementary student approached Elaine Samans, guidance counselor at East Bradford 
Elementary School and said, "I'll be bad today. Will you see me?/» 

Ms. Sainans had grappled with the problem of how to reach more children who were not 
functioning well in school 'She counseled many students individually and conducted . 
group guidance agtlvities^ but she realized that many more children could benefit 'by 
individual attenti6n from a caring adult* 

i -■ 

Three years ago five mothers who had been members of a parent education group ied by 
Ms. Samans asked if they could help in the school ^guidance program ^ and the Volunteer 
Listener Program was born. ;^ Ms'^ Samans pairs Volunteer Listeners with children who 
are insecure, withdrawn, or underachieving. This opportunity to relate to^^ adult ^ 
friend gives many children an environment which helps them to find within^''^emselves 
. the strength and ability to improve. 

The qualities Ms. Sainans looks for in a Volunteer Listener are the ability to give ^ 
the child empathy (not sympathy)yto remain calm, to persevere, to respect the rules 
of confidentiality, and to be non- judgmental in relating to the child. 

Ms. Samarts offers training to the Listeners before they begin service and throughout 
the year;. Listeners learn to sharpen communication skills and to hear the massage 
behind the words. They learn how to give positive, non^threatening feedback to the 
child without put-»downs. Volunteer Listeners learn to set limits. They acknowledge 
'the child's wishes, yet help the child.^to respect the limits of reality. If a 
Listener notices that a child seems unusually upset or exhibits a marked behavior 
change, Ms. .Samans is notified as soon as possible so that she can take further 
steps to help the child. * 

The Listener's role with the child is specific -and schodl-based * Listeners are dis^ 
couraged from getting involved in the child's, life beyond school so as not to intrude 
in the child's family life. ■ ' . ■ 

Each Listener-child pair spends one hour a ^week together. ^ They jointly choose an 
activity, su/bh as a game from the counselor's office or one brought from home. The 
schedule for each pair is arranged by mutual agreement among the Lrstener, the child's 
teacher, and the counselor. The Listener and child meet wherevGr space can be 
found--in an empty classroom, a corner of the library, or on the school grounds if -. 
the weather is nice. ■ 

Ldateners sign in and out of the building. When a Listener is unable to come, she 
phones the counselor so the child an4 teacher can be notified. Children must meet 
with their Listeners during language arts 'or math time, and they must make up work 
missed when they are with the ^ volunteers . 

Ms. Samans^ identifies children who might benefit from the Listener Program during 
the first two months of the school year, and during this time she offers training to 
the volunteers so that weekly volunteer^child sessions can begin about November 1. 
The sessions continue until the beginning of June or until a child is transferred. 
Tn one instance, a little girl was^ transferred to a special class in a nearby school 
and arrangements were made for 'the Listener to continue to mGet with her in the new 
school. 

. 6.i ^, 
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* 

^^lunteer Listefters Gontinue to mmet as a group with Ms^s^Samans ^once a month, 
Voluntears describe their' sessions as "group therapy for Listanars" and say they 
give and receive moral support from each other. They raise questions, resolve prob- 
lems and enhance their listening skills* Voluntaer Listeners realize that they can-- 
not always help a child to change— but they also' see many Ghildren improve in 
self-image and in achievement. 

Nine boys and four girls from all grade levels were in the Listener Program at East 
Bradford in 1977-78, A majority came from broken homes. Six children, showed inarked 
improvement during the year^ others have more serious problems which will require 
more time to resolve . ■ : 

The Listeners are mothers who are busy and involved in the community.. They include 
a former domestic Worker^ a factory worker^ and a former director of a day care 
center who has a master's degree; in elementary guidance counseling, 

( ^ ' . ' ' ' ' 

Ms. Patricia Burton, one of East Bradford '^s 35 volunteers, is volunteer chairperson. 
She recruits and works with Listeners and with other voluhteers who serve as tutors, 
resource speakers and aides in the library, and clinic. / . - 

Source i "1*11 Be Bad Today, Will You See Me?" by Elaine Samans, School Guidance * 
Counselor, West Chester, Pennsylvania. ' ^ 
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EKample 4i A sdUTHEAS TERN CITY , , 

. Parent. Mlnicoursas 

In response to increased student violence^ during deseqration efforts in 1972, the 
city's Office on | Race Relations began a program of human relations minicourses in a 
number of the district's secondary schools. About one-sixth of the district's 

^^SOTdary schools; became involved, . The premise was that human relations classes 
^ woul^d give students an opportunity to learn ^about each other and share concerns 

Mihat' ultimately wpuld result in itnpro^d students *^ ^ttitudes. 

The' program was coordinated in each school by an administrator or supervising 
teacher* A questionnaire was distributed to students in the schools describing the 
program and askingj them what courses they would be interested in in lieu of study 
hall. Parents and! teachars also received a questionnaire to determine which courses 
they could teach, j • ' 

About 25 percent qS\ teachers in all schools offered the minicourses aloitg^ with a 
large number of parent voluntears. N^d; credit was given the students i no compensa^ 
tioiT^s offered to ' teachers or parent volunteers. Although gaining parent coopera^ 
. tion was initially difficult, it has been a key element in 'the success of the pro- 
gram* ' ^ ; ^ 

The minicourses we:^e scheduled during almost every period during the school day* 
The classes, limited ito 30 students^ lasted from several weeks to a full ^chool year 
Students were permitted to take as many minicourses as would fit into their study 
hall time. \ 

Courses covered such tbpics as peer-peer relations, parent relations, tfeacher-studen 
relations, prejudices, \ school-^community" relations, exploration of school and board 
policies ^ careers, crafts, automobile repair. Evaluation questionnaires distributed 
at the end of each cour*se indicated that the majority of students were highly 
enthusiastic. . . \ ■ . - 
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CourSB . ^ - The Community as a Problem-Solving- Resource 



ModiulA " School/Cormnunity Links i .Parents and Volunteers 

Background UP ^-^-^ . . • 



Materials 



, ' Sumroary of Methods/Procedures 

for Organizing and Maintaining ■ 
a SchoQl-Based Volunteer Program - ' 

Prelimi nary' Steps " ^ ^ . ' ." 

— — * ■ f 

y Before the first volunteer is even recruited , schools should take the following 17 
steps I ' , *• 

o Examine needs " = . : 

--(how can volunteers be directed in their efforts to reduce ^vandalism and 
violence?) ' - ^ 

o Investigate school cliroate 

"(e.g., is there resistance?) - " \ ' ■ 

o Meet with all groups you will want to involve in the program. 

-r(e.g., parent groups may include PTAs, Junior League , business arid 
professional women -s clubs, etc.) 

o Assess your resources - ' * 

---(e.g., cominunity resources) - ^ - 

o Set up an advisory committee involving all groups whose support you will be 
- getting ^ . . . 

o SelGct goals for the program with specific, measurable objectives 

o- Establish a system for recording volunteer hours, contributions 

o Decide on organ izational . structure ^ ■ ■ 

= (e.g. , who wi 1 1 coord i n a t g vo 1 1 i n t e e r p r oq r am ^ - e t c ) 

o Writo job descriptions for all tasks for which volunteers will bo sought 

(e.g., what kind of functions will parent hall security aides pGrform? 
How many are needed at what times?) 

o Get^writton school board Biipport for your schonl volunteer program 

o Check witii Uia 5^uper in tenden t roqardlnq health roeui rcmnnts for vol^ntGors 
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/ o Check on other state or loGal jpolicy matters regarain§ Volunteers 

(e,g,;.may parents work in their own child's classrooin?) 

O Develop recruitment literature « 

o Plan recruiting strategies . 

--(e*g*# find out how other cormiunity agencies get volunteers) 

. o Plan a. systein for maintaining vdlunteer morale (mentian that film clips' 
will show one method of maintaining interest) 

* 

o. Plan for a continuing evaluation of the program 

o Establish a conmunications system * - 

^^(e.g*, disseminate a newsletter, produce an annual report). ^ 

Recruiting . _ 

Recruiting is the next phase in organizing a volunteer program. .There ,are a number . 
of general strategies that can be employed. And shortly we will brainstorm some 
. outreach techniques that can ,^ be particularly successful in recruiting parents.. 

Methods, for recruiting include—* 

o Sending teacher/volunteer teams to service clubs, church groups , ^^lunity 
organizations, and agencies to recruit through presentations (slides/films 
are effective supports) . The PTA is an excellent source of parent 
volunteers 

o Subinitting feature articles to local newspapers on volunteer activites 
fe.g., those activities effective in combatting school violence and 
vandalism)' . . * ' 

o Disseminating bumper stickers . ■ 

o Making public Beryice announcements on radio and TV, using volunteer as 
announcer - . \ 

o Distributing leaflets with return coupons at shopping malls, doctors' and 
dentists' offices, :subway stations, etc. 

Providing public libraries with i5DSters and bookmarks 

o Pitchinq presentations to volunteerism providing career exploration 
OF^portunities 

o Explorinq prospective volunteers' interest ^. 

o Matching volunteers' skills, interests, experience with program , needs • 
Don't overlook the "home-bound" volunteer' 

o Making contact with the Voluntary Action Center (VAC) in your community, if 
you havo one . 
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Screening^ interviewing, and Placement 

Screening, interviewing, and placement is the next critical phase of organi.^ing the 
program. Important considerations are^-- 

o Matching volunteers* skills, aptity^des , and intorcstr-i with school nerdB 
(during screening and interviewing) 

o Initiating "trial" placements, to optimise the fit hotween volunterr and 
assignment " ^ 

o Obtaining written-. commitments from volunteers statinq days and hours they 
? expect to work 

o Establishing times for cominunication br.:tween voluntoGr coordinator and 
individual volunteers 

Orientation and Training 

Orientation and training provide the . volunteer with an understanrting of the goals 
.and objectives .of the program, and greater self ^conf idenco and ease in performing 
assigned tasks, . . . 

Orientation should give^ the volunteer—^ 

o Understanding of goals and policies of the school and the volunteGr program 

o Procedures for signing in and out, parking, maintaining confidentiality 

o Fainilia.ri ty with school building layout 

o Introductions to kev school administrators and staff members 
TrairvLng, as distinct from orientation, can be in the form of=- 
o in-Bervice, or on ^ the --job train inn 

o rronervice, or advance, training for special ski] In ^ _ 

In-snrvice^ training should give volunteers the apportunity to discuss mutual problem 
and concerns and to actually learn techniques for improvinq job skills* 

Main^:aininq Voluntenr Tn tor est 



A sunnessful voi unteer . program must foster a sensn of belonging and provide rewards 
that encourage the continuing participation of voluntoerB, This is particularly 
true for busy, often over-^commi tted parents. ^The volunt^eer coordinator can /employ a 
number of ^itrdt^^gios to maintain volunteer interest, and on rt icipati on ' ■ 



ir]!K:t:^ annua I volunteer r^'Coqnitlnn event f'-- 



--Volunteers in West Chester, Pennsylvania, who give regular service for 
five or more continuous months get a card which admitR them to all^ school- 
^Rpnnsornd activihies, including plays and sports events 
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--Students at Bren Mar Park School in Fairfax County, Virgin ia, decorated a 
white sheet with thank-yous in bright magic markers. The sheet became the 
tablecloth for the annual volunteer awards GGremony 

"A restaurant in Cedar Rapids* low.a, treated the cornrnunity's Bchool' 
volunteer coordinators to desstart and coffee ^ 

Present certificates of recognition signed by school system leaders or state 
boards of education ■ ' ■ 

Provide continuous positive feedback with praise for specific activities 

Emphasize the job market value of learning new skills and applying existing 
skills ' _ ■■ 

Offer opportunities'^for increased responsibilities and personal development 
SubmiL feature articles to local newspapers on work of vo^lunteers 
kjominate eKceptional '^lunteers for awards in the community 

Publish a school volunteer newsletter and sharu it with the community (civic 
associations, city council, etc.) • . i 

Reward outstanding volunteers with "scholarships" to v/orkshops and 
conferences that will advance their special skills. 



Course 7 - The CQmmunity as a Pgoblem-Solvinq Resource 



Background 

Module 7.3 - School /Communi ty JLlnks! Parents_ and Volunteer s IVIdtGI'idlS 

Background l-D ^-^-a ' / 

Techniques for Overcoming Obstacles 



) The Northern Kansas City, Missouri, school system holds an annual 
"share fair" (workshops^ displays, etc.) at a local shopping mall 
to promote parent/community awareness of and involvement in school 
educational program&, 

) The North Kansas City, Missouri, school system periodically holds 
Saturday "Community Days"---or minif airs--on school grounds, at which 
time school personnel and parents are able to talk informally. 

The Northern Kansas City, Missouri, school system has organized 
school/community relations committees, composed of parents, - -J- 
interested citizens, administrators , and teachers, which meet 
at least once every 9 weeks to discuss mutual concerns, problemd^-:- 
and issues. 

■ The Northern Kansas City, Missouri, school system has initiated 
"parent coffees". Interested parents are to meet with school 

/ board officials every Friday over coffee to discuss concerns 
and make recommendations. 

' variation of "parent coffees" held at the school board is "parent ^ 
/^Qoffees" held in parent homes with a school principal or school 
4 'board member in attendance. 

One high school within the, Dallas Independent School District has 
initiated a program of "home visits". Teachers make visits to 
homes to inform parents of their child's progress, as well as 
school policies, procedures, and programs. 

In one community v/ithin the Dallas Independent School District, five 
school community information centers were established. Parents come ^ 
to the conveniently located centers to get information on school \ 
activities, programs, policies and procedures. ^ 

The Fairfax County, Virginia, School System's School Community 
Re lotions ■ Division has initiated the sending out of FAMILY GRAMS 
fivo times a year to ptarents and families, notifying them of the 
.school calendar of events, test scores, compotency-based educational 
.-jtandards, answers to frequently asked questions, new program 
information, and a rumor control phone number. 




School boards can hire professionals to train parents and other 
volunteers for specialigad activities and programs within the 
schools. This can overcome resistance or reluctanca on the 
part of individual schools in accepting parents and others as 
volunteers. 

Schools can routinaly solicit^ for parent involvemGnt/participation 
through periodic newsletters and bulletins sent to students* homes. 

School system representatives can make presentations to service 
organizations and clubs -to enlist parent support and involvement, 
including PTAs . 

Schools^ can write short articles for local newspapers to drum up 
support /participation . 

Schools can tape public service announcements for local radio. 

Teachers can discuss with students the merits and advantages of 
community/parental involvement with the schaols , 

The traditional parent-teacher conference ^hould not be underestim.at 
as a means of capturing parent interest and participation in school 
programs* h note can be sent home at the beginning of the year to 
introduce teachers and note scheduling possibilities for conferences 
with parents* 

Schools can ask PTAs to call on parents new to a school neighborhood 
to welcome them, answer questions^ and encourage involvement. 

Schools can prepare a handbook for parent involvement , outlining way 
fot parents to get involved . 

Schools can ask parents to cosponsor'^-with teachers-^-student clubs 
and activities. 



COUfSA ^ r T!iC'. Community as a Problem-Solving Resd'urce 
ModUld 7.4 - Winning AqenGy/BuHiness Support 

^9tal Time ^ ^ hours 
Module Summary 

Thix; module cxpLores ways of proceeding to win aqency/busin-as support. ParticipantH 
ovaluato diffGrent approaches ^to garnerincj support. DiscuHsion focuses on the benefits 
of and barrinrB to Interagc^ncy cooporation and chanyo, Spo ■ "al considerations in 
deal inrj WLth bu5ines!:^e^ are also discu^^f^ed. 



Coursi 
Agenda 
by Module 
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'Contsfit Summary 



'■^ 'tiling rnfieraqoncy Cooj^eration 

F^a r*: icipan tf. roacf Casn I and in small groups of 5 or 6 and large 
:froups discuss what was right and what was wrong about the procG- 
dur^^s followed in the case. • ^ 

A. >^m alL r^rou p Activity: Casd^ I 

. har-e ^ roup _DjjK :u ss iQn : C ase I 

* 

Wavc^ to Prncced : Caso 11 

r' 1 r t Lc i pan tn dLscu^^u Case II, focus ing on rocommendGd ways to pro= 
vaed in doaling v/ith aqencies and iDusincsscs. 

Hen-fits and Barriers 



A. ^)vf~'rview: Bene tits of Interaqency Cooperation 
M, 'I'-jL^l' 1^11^21^ j pf Benefi ts 

r; . A Major F^ar rrer t o Coo j ^eration _ H^ ^si stance to Chang e 

-C'ver c omin g B arr lers a nd Resist ance 

Cr.'"-M.sl '"o!"i reivpjfe t Lo ns When Dealing with Businesses; (Optional 
Pi " • IS ; ion ) 

I' } ■ ; i pa -a :; are i n t r^^^duced to the motivations underlying the will- 
i'r;et,^'S-: nus ir!e;sses' to cooperate with the schools. Things to 
k^" s I ri in iji'i . wh(-n ara ^roacii in-u businesser; are discussed* 

h'A. ■ i :\'- F n t^ ■r-.^s ts 



;!S_iji*"enU i}:^": yg^l£rnapdi 



ini 



Tim€ 



15 m i n . 



2U min% 



4U min. 



10-]5 min. 



Notes 
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About 

th© 

Course l - The Conrounity as a Problem-SQlving Resource MOdUl® 

Module ^ Winning Agenc y/Business Sup poi't 



Objectives 

Participants will be able to— ^ ' . 

1. Discuss ways of proc^^ding to cjat aqoncy/tausineHs Hupjport 

J. Articulats benefits that schools and agencies/businesses can derive from 
cofeperativG ventures ^- . 

3, Enumerate barriers to cooperation and change 

4, Discuss ways of dealing with businesses to gain support. 



Descr^tion of Materials 

T r a n s pa r e n c y 

7.4.1 Trahsparency illustrates the point of the rninilecture . 
Parbicipant WorkshQets 

7,4, L Case I 

7.4.2 Case IT J ' 
FUu^kq round Materia Is 

^^^'^ "Coof^eration v/ith the Community^ Agencies, Businesses, and Organizations" 

7.4.2 "Background of Interagency Coordinationi A Working Paper" 

7.4.3 School^Community Cooperationr Oakland's Adopt^A=School Program 

7.4.4 Resistance t:o Change 
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Course 7 - Thm Clammuni ty a Prn hl prn^gnf in ng R^snnrne^ 

Participant 

Module -__ '7-.4 - Winning Agpnr-y/Hn_^i n^^g ■qnpprirt= „ Worksheet 

Worksheet l-D^ 7,4,1 

Case I ^ 



Jordan Thom^iB, 30,-,. the history teacher and track coach of winburn High School (2,000 
students In a community of 390,000) has become Incraaslnqly concoriiud over the uso 
of drugs In the school. He knows members of his team ar-j on druegsi^ and tl'iat morej 
and more of his students are ab s e n t f r om c 1 a s s o r a re ''no t t n q eth a r " who n t h o. y a r c 
in class. Students are often high in the mo r n i n q a n d i n s om e c a s e h a 1 1 d a y 1 o n q . 

He t^ilks to. the school guidance counselor^ Michael Smith, about, the problem. Smith 
replies that he can*t do anything unless, the students come to him.. He says he * s 
overv/orked as it is--^the school needs at least three counselors, and he's working 
by himself. Smith ad'^:' that it is the parentis respoasibility to stop drug usage, 
not the school's* 

Jordan next contacts Principal Gail Watson who displays a aomewhat similar attitude. 
Watson acknowledges the problem^ but says she doesn't knov/ wliat to do about it. 
Funding is not available for programs, and the schodl cannot afford to hire addi^ 
tional personnel or counselors for a few students with problems. She adds that if 
Jordan comes up with any workabla solutions to let her knov/. 

With that cue, Jordan decides to look for outside help. He feels the problem is 
serious and that he has a responsibility to do something about it. While picking 
up his friend Sarah from work one afternoon, he notices a sign for the city Mental 
Health Clinic. The next afternoon after school, he heads for the clinic and asks 
to see the director. After a 20-mihutc wait, he is ushered, into the director's 
com tcjr table office and presents his case. 

He states that the school is in desperate shape and needs a miniraum^ of three or 
four full-^time counselors and staff to help with the student drug , problem . He 
says that the school counselor is overv/orked and doesn't seem to be av/are of the 
seriousneas or prevalence of the problem, Jordan points out to the director that 
if his agency is interested in social problems, they should work in the school. 
ThedirGCtor states that he is puzzled and wonders why Jordan has contacted him. 
His' agency is not funded for that kind of counseling proiect. They rarely treat 
outpatients. They do counsel drug users, but usually adults, and only the chronic 
user v/ith a severe problem. 

Jordan responds that the situation at the school is. more severe than many people 
would aaknowledqe. He stresses that if the school Is a f^art of the community the 
agency should be willing to cooperate. Students are as important a part of the 
community as the adults, ho says---why couldn't funding be channeled to them? 

The. ciiri i. ■: director sugcjests that Jordan contact the Community Cdrlnic for counselors. 
Aithough the clinic's counselors are not certified thcra[dsts, they have worked 



with ytudonta before. >rordan replies that courujo I r^r'y who arrMi M prn fn =^:'ncHia 1 
wouLMTi^t work i.n tho ?i..:honI. "Wg iiavo kids who' r^:^ally nQv^\ ii'^^lp, cuid t h-v rn-d 
coun^olirui from tAi^' bo- r kind of F^rofnr;n j nria I h (.hnro nro," h*.' rfplio?:;. The' riir^c;^^r 
f inaJ Iv -'uqcjo^t;; ,thar r r^rhapB- one coun^u.-lor could wnrk one h.il f-duv n*- fn-i^ . Jur- 
dan loplio:^ f:hat.^n'^ hnlf-driv i^^ nothitu] in ^ho■ fnCM? of ilw [a^nhLom, 

Th^^ 'wo r^^rf: and h^th nqree to .think mbrc abnut: thn siitiiatinn and talk t f' M^.wifin 

The noKt day Jordan ca] 1?^ a Friond of hi^ii who has donu twmv wnrk with a ';irnu| r^Hl^^d 
the "MLnd'?^ Fv^:^." Jordan doonn't know wfiO th^v ar^, iMif kif^wo hi- fro'ti-l Id r wa*^ 
writ^nq about druq u:-;e at ono point. Tim Hei'/s that tfi^^ Mr^nr. had r* 'a r- ^h--^ ma 
writt';n "lom^^ .irtioLos about drug uho in t-.rnian(-rn abonr t.w* v^ary^ aun nnd / n.a ,:;,>nn 
rnatoTi ab; wr^r^^- 'Uylnq around'' FOmewhoro. Ho ouqqont tliat" vinrcian ooiilart lA\^ 
Oi 4( )f , i r- ^ot;or of tho projoct, for morn information, and :ay^^ hrs' ll b*= a bid «o 
tell hor ^ .lordan will call. Jordan thanks hini arid cai 1 hiv lator, Th'vy aqr^o 
ho t i ri ' ra I cbr/: ■ = 



r 
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COUrSfi ...^ 7 - Tho Community a ProblGni -Solvinq ReHOu r c o 

. Module 7^/^ ~ Wi nning Agoncy/BuR inoM^i S uf^port: 

Worksheet l-D 7.4,2 

Jordan Tiiomas, 3n, hif^torv haachnr aricl track - conch <it; WitilM.ii-n Hi.rjh Sc^iiaoi (2,Uf;'J 
student. s in a communit%' of 390,000 Ln t:ho rnidw(^Hf j , hai; a^^t aYjach' 'd tdu= liiqh Hchonl. 
pr irsc ipal. to do ^nrnoth.Ln(7 about: thn druq probhnn iii h!i- ncIk^oI. .Thomac navM ^d:u- 
dontn ru'Od cnun;;^^ inrr , and that tho Hchonl a I !ir> rvjcdn a druq- c-ducat:jnn proqram for' 
all i^tndontH. At his request, Princir^aL daii Watsnri has qrq^t-n *:nnothcr a qrouf^ 

po q.a..: (two studc-nts, the guidance counHoior, qordan, .md a ^da.ldDn t ' r-^ fathnr= = 
V'i'-^ i ■) hnad of the locaL Lion ' n club and a lawynr) to diytcu-cp tlr.' [^robicm and tdio 
r^ 'n,- 1 -.it i 'Ml . 

iir* qr^nr d'^cid^-'n that Bomethinq nerds to bo done and that: communitv nupi>nrt is 
nccd^-^d. iii'-*v d^'Lddc to invo^tiqat:c the po^pi Ibi 1 j ti cf; of outfiido help. Watson 
a-adrs up thn "team." Sho calls thn local hoaUh and w^lfar*' pi ann i nq board t:o find 
oar il-nut: nur:;idc aqcncios tdiat rniqht help Ln tlio probb.mK Hho niv^n a lir^t of 
ax a n-n':;i'e: ? ha t "miaht: have somc^tiiinq rrt do witdi druqa." Wat?^on caLl^> fdin final th 
and W'-Ltarc aqoncy back and yiyks for an api^ointmcnt v;iLh Lhoir dirocLor, At their 
metatincT, Watson gets pertinent information about each aqency^-^what it dooB , hnv; it 
rocQivoj^ its funding, and how many of its personnol are involvnd with druq^relatod 
cases. She notes all data and reports back f:o the ''team'' what has beon discovered. 

Based orv the i.n format ion, the team inakeF; r^ome deci.sion^s. Aid^r some d*^d')ate^ they 
clarify what they need. They decide they want (1) some kind of education program 
Ln the schoo L:^]-=-and maybe just some help in snttinci it up= = !;ome tlnd of advisory 
tcmm;. (2) some kind of coun^ielinq availahb^ for students; and (3) the counseling 
to be voluntary and confidential. 

Research on the agencies indicates this: 

The local mental health cLinib se^^ms to htive abouL rn.x counsrdorr^ who deal 
with driiq^rela tf^d cases, alfhoiiqh tlun^ are general 1^^ goncerned wlfdi aico^ 
holism in adults. They seem to have very limited services for ontreach 
work-- they prefer for clients to come to their offices. Their fundinn has 
lUst b'-'en ci.it, nr is about t^:^ b*^"^ . 

C5 The community cj. Lni.c dof^sn't s^^^m tr? ha\/'"' cnrtifi^'^d tdK^rapists. They are 
wilting to sponsor a f^rocfram at tfr"' ^;chool and havr^ workr>d with sta]derd:s 
bc^forf' i fi :-d^tiiiq Up* pf>er counsrdirKj and in rloi.nq rr;^nuf:i drnrr c:ounse 1 ing . 

Th'-'^rhlrd o rqa n i za t i on , the "Minrl's I'vr^ /' haj; snnm i'nndinq for piibl i cat ions- = 
a I tiioaqh how mufdi is nor cb-*ar. T\]r^v da hav^> their own ruMntinq r)rn^M\ and 
may hav some " pr intrv] nat?^rjadf^ that coulrl b^' usr.(] is par! of an ^educational 
T' V ? ram . 

O 
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The team clarifies what they want. They decide "to contact orqanization and 

preRent a plan for consideration* The Superintendent of "chnoi.n, Normari Fell, 
contacts the directors at all three agencies and arranqes appointmentK for tho' 
followlnq week. 

The next week, the members of the team and the superintrmdont apru^oach- t.lir^ M^'ntal 
Health Clinic. They present their problem to the director. Thoy say they liave n 
druq problem in the school and need some help in dealinq with it. Fell points out 
that he realizes that the agency doesn't deal with school [^roblemB, hut woiKleri^ if 
somethinq can be worked out. Clinic Director Tom Kirsch sriys that they have mo 
funding for such a project. But he has two suggestions. First of all, onr> nf 
t he i r co un s e lo r s has wo rked with younger pe op le and lia s some e k pc r i e n cr i n c : r i ; ^ i 
counsellnq. Maybe once a week, the counselor coulcj^meet on Friday afternnons with 
a group of students with severe problems— but he could offer no privato counHcJing. 
lie wo u I (1 be willing to offer services for six weeks. Sec o n d 1 y , a q r o u p c a 1 1 n d t ti e 
Community Clinic has people who work with younger drug cases. Kirsch recommends 
they cantact them. The "team** responds that they are in the process of contact inq 
the Conimunity Clinic and asks if on a short-term basis the Mental Health V,s pro- 
fessional counselor could work with school counselors and others to set up a 
proqr<am.- F^erhaps the first fciur Fridays could be used for orqanip.at i onal timf>. 
Then, .the next four Fridays could be used for actually Implement inq the proiect . 
The superintendent then tells Kirsch that if they can come to some kind of ^agreed- 
men t to clearly establish a program he would approach the school board and see if 
funding is available to pay for one counselor's salary for one half-day a week. 
The director replies that if the school will fund the counselor for one half^day, 
the clinic would probably be able to pick up another half=day's salary for the 
counselor. He says he'll have to recheck their fundinq allocations. 

Thn two parties leave the meetinq and agree to think more about the discussion 
talk within the following week. 

Next the "team" contacts the Community Clinic. Several counselors at tlie clinic 
meet with the school team. The clinic counselors are not certified therapists, 
whicli CfMicerns the principal and superintendent. They wonder if the counselors 
are knowledgeable and competent, The counselors say they are 'willinq to work in 
the school but demand some autonomy in their work. They want all counseling ^^es- 
s L o n s to be confidential^-^ no one k e e p i n g re co r d s o t who a 1 1 end s o r who doe s n ' t , 
Mo administrators can he present at the sessions. They will deal with the admin-- 
Lstration directly. Thf^y ask what kind of fundinq they might receive from rpr^ 
school, and whatr else they miqht gain if they decide to become involved with the 
proipct. The superintendent says that he is not sure what kind of fundinq could 
be offered, but says that the clinic's credibility would be raised by working wilh 
trio schooU Thev acfree that before beqinni nq any work tog^qhnr they would cl^^arly 
' ■ l a r 1 f^^ h'-^ I r arrafiqement . ^ 

Til" "MLnd's riye" qroup is contacted. The "Mind*sT:yn" says that they have a print = 
inq pr^'ss and druq-^related information, but can't afford to just- qivo away th'^-lr 
materials. If paid for their materials, and labor, the cjroup agrees to work with , 
^ilc sehooU Jon Adams, the lawyer of the team, volunteers to try and get fundinq 
i"r>-..n the ion's ■•.;luh for - projegt. fn addltlnn, he iirqw^:; that, a gnnd frienri of 
his in the Kiwanis club r e interested in helping nut also. Tlioir meetinq ends 
and both sides agree to in a week. 
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Course 7 - The CQ mmunity as a Problem Solving Resource 
Module 7.4 - Winning Aaency /Businass S upport 

Background l-D 7.4.1 . 

COOPFIRATION WITH THF! COMMUNITY: 
AGENCIES, B tl SINESgES_AND ORGANTZA TIONS 

- -— - ------ - — 

Everyone in a community loses when tho quality of oduoRt Lon hocnns t:n 
de h'.fi icjrafce , If t:hQ nchools become troublt^d , vi e?] once-ri ddon [dac^^s wlioro 
teachern spend their time keeping ordGr rather than tcaeninq, a maKs t^xoduH 
^ of middle-class families often results. As tho^^uality of pducation do tor inra*^ns 
' and- the affluent and middle classGS leave the area, the tax base is eroded, the 
r-'al. ef^tate values in the neighborhood decline, and merchants lose business 
rev'::^nues and locate el sewhere- = i n an all too familiar pattern of disintegration 
^:'K^'^'^lenced m virtually every city in the nation. When .this occurs, the schools 
'%:in: keep qood teachers, and they inherit a population of troubled students. 
Busine.ises in the area cannot attract a labor force, and social agencies find 
t:ha*_ they are confronting more and more difficult and diseounsiqinq situations, 
5].rH=-.the ill effects touch every aspect of the neighborhood's cultural, social 
and '.■jonomic life, every part of the community has a vosted i^ntorest in the 
viability' of tiie schools. School pr^jblems in a real way are \commun 1 ty proh= 
1 em s , an d corraiun i t y efforts to support s c ho o Is c o n t r i but© to %h e we 11-^ be i n g 
r;f the entire cominunity. 

This interdependence between the educational, social, business, and civic 
. Institutions of the community has been recognized In many areas of the country 
whe re j o i n t schoo 1/ commun i ty e f f o r t s have been ' in i t.i a ted to he Ip reduce and 
prevent problem behaviors in school, and, at the same time, help the community 
by a:;suring that the school can continue to fulfill its role effectively. 

These joint school /community efforts have f)aid off. Vandalism has been 

vi rtuallv ' eliminated as a result^of some efforts, Otlier rnsults have included 

. - 

improved grade averages and marked reductions in truancy and suspensions for 
such causes as alcohol and drug abuse. Encouraqing results have been obtained 
from small, vol un teer-^ type programs in which parents o^ community members 
mcjni tored the halls and playgrounds, ate in the lunchrooms, and kept watch on the 
^ f a c i 1 i t i e s a t t i me s who n t h e s c hoo 1 was c 1 o s e d , T h c most f a r ^ r e a c h ± n g p r og r am. s 
and the most noteworthy results v;ere obtained when the school structure was 
caar;qed to accommodate the concepts of' community education; Using this 
approach, schools wore opened to the whole community, and the community was 
as^ed to particLpate. School facilities were made available for social, ■ 
educational, and recreatioral purposes; courses v/ere offered for adults and 
■social service agencies came int. ^ the r;chools ^to provide services to parents 
-inrl youtri alike. In the fully devo loped community schools-, citizens partici-. 
pa'^Mi biirough advisory councils. In addition, the education process for 
vf-sMf h i.ncluded presence of commun 1 ty ■members m the classrooms as resource 
f'^^r^^ons and prbvision of learning experiences for _ynuth outside the classrooms * 
i.n f^he communit^y's mur:eums , facpories, hr-?sp i tals , laboratories, airports and p 
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These projects, both those of limited scope and the larger coimnurvi-ty 
school projects/ serve the interests of the school and of the comiTiunity . 
The innovators who started them have capitalized on this point as they 
involved social agencies, businesses, civic organizations and churches. 



In this module, we will not dwell on the "why's 
business, and organiEation involvement and will focu 
A simple idea eKpresses the rationale' for the cooperation: 
can be de rived from sharedresjonsibiliti^g and 



o f coimnun i t y agency, •> 
instead on the "how's. 
Mutual benefits 
resources. This single 



concept is the key to facilitating cooperation from a wid^e spectrum of 
agencies, businesses, and organiEations in the community that traditionally 
has had very little contact with the school. Once the community institutions 
become fully aware of the relationship between their well-being and that of 
the school, and are convinced that their own interests can b^' served by a 
new program, cooperation often is forthcoming*- 

The following sections will deal with how to involve two distinct targets 
for school/cormriunity cooperations (1) social agencies and (2) bus^iness and - 
organizations. Social agencies, like the school, belong to a service network 
funded by city, state and Federal funds. Both the schools and the agencie^s 
are part ot the publicly supported socialisation network. Civic organizations/- 
business, and industry, on the other hand, are not publicly funded, and their . 
interests often are much more specifically related to the- institutional 
puroose. Although busineses and organizations do not share the official social 
service role of the agencies and school, they nonetheless have a common stake 
in the community and often make valuable contributions to school programs. 



INTERAGENCY COQP E RATION ■ • - 

From the viewpoint of the community, interagency cooperation — for our 
purposes defined as school social agency cooparation — is desirable to conserve 
economic resources and reduce tax burdens on citizens. In addition, needs of, 
a 'jommunity can change radically in this day and time. Thus, interagency- 
cooperation often provides the fleKibility needed to respond to change. 
Finally, manv segments of the population have tremendous unmet needs that 
eKceed the service delivery capability of any one agency. For example, an 
abused qr neglected child may need shelter, psychiatric care, testing and 
assGSsment:, remedial educational services, clothing, medical care, and any 
of a hundred other services. In most communities, there is no central point 
at which the services c^n be coordinated and delivered. The local school 
provides the logical point to bring all of the agencies together. The 
arqumants In favor of interagency cooperation, thus, seem logical and 
rational. Developing the needed link|ges and interagency agreements is 
not so simple. 
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: The idealistic objectives of . comiiiuni ty aducation and the logic of 
involving a variety of agencies are hard to criticise* But reality often 
doQK not apprdach tha ideal, and this new concGpt of sharnd reaf)Dn.^i i 1 n 1 1 ty 
often meets with firm resistance. 'One of the malor aourcos of op- 
is i n:itLtutional resiRtance to chanqe. The suqqnstinn tha^ chan^^ ^d^ 
may not meet with an G-nthusiastic response because it--- 

o Implies that the agency ©r educational institution 
may be failing in its responsibilities 

o Evokes fear of the unknown | 

' I- 

o. Threatens vested personal intereBts. 

In addition, the agency or the school ^may mistrust or lack confidence lun 
an "outsider" because of what is perceived as a lack of appreciation for 
specific agency or school problems. Staff insecurity also poses obstacles, 
^ ''Turf" issues have prevented development of close working relationships 
between schools and human service agencies in many communities. Both 
schools and agencies have to be indicted for the failure, for both groups 
. have erected barriers of territoriality and suspicion. In addition, edu-^ 
cators traditionally have not sought help from the com.munity. Often the 
weight of their responsibilities to represent parents and to be accQuntable 
for public funding has prevented cooperation, even when resources were 
available. However, this unitary approach is no longer feasible or workable, 
given current problems facing many schools. 

Two basic tasks ate reguired to develop cooperation between schools- and 
social agencies. The first involves developihg an awareness of the benefits 
an agency can derive from cooperation with a school in centralized delivery 
of snrvlc'es. The second is the necjotiation of Interagency agreements that 
serve as the formal basis 'for the cooperative effort. These two topics are 
discussed in the sections that follow. 

I 

, D e V e 1 op 1 n g a R e d o g n i t i o n of Miitual Benefits ^ 

Dften obscured in Issues^^that/ pose barriers to noopnration among community 
service delivery aqencies is the fact that cooperation and coordination ^can 
brinfi real benefits to agencies able ^to achieve it: in economically troubled 
/ times, with .growing vnter resistance to "big spendinq," these benefits are of 

increasing importance / " 

■ * ^1 . ' ' ' . 
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In his new book, Creating Interagency Projects , joseph Ringers, Jr., 
smmarizBd the issues succinctly i ' = * 

To enter into a cqoperative arrangement, an agency may 
be mbtivated by its inability to secure sufficient 
' support for the continuance or expansion of its programs. 

It may also be motivated by pressures brought to ^^ear by 
the coinmunity it serves or by the lar.ger unit- of which it 
^ ^ is a part . 

Through cooperation with schools, /agencies can devise solutions to such 
problems as-^ ^ 

. o Limited funds allocated for populations with many -urimet needs 

o Inadequate' labor supply aiid staff ing; limitation _ . 

^o High case loads . * ^ 

o Low client" populations . 

Prom^ the economic point of yiew^ larger units usually are more efficient 
than small, '■fragmented ones. Support services and facilities are cheaper 
if the costs are shared among larger organizations. Costs usually can, be 
.reduced through cooperative agreements, because groups of agencies can prpvide 
services chea^r than individual organizations. Large^cost savings also accrui 
when duplicatron in service delivery is reduced or eliminated. 

' ■ ^ Since ^both 'ideal istic and practical arguments support the development of 
cooperative service delivery, school/community cooperation has be#n success- 

/fftilly implemehted in many -communities , The job of those concerned with^ 
reduction of problem behaviors in schools is to develop an awareness within 
the community that coope-ration is bt>th desirable and feasible. Agencies 

>eed\to be ^approached from both altruistic , and op^erational points of view. 
They need to=see, how their agency's interest will be protected while services 
to cl lents///ill he improved - and. expanded . The job ha^ been done in neiqhiior^ 
hoods tHroyghout the nation. It can be donfe in your local. commL^ity. 

■rojrm ^ing Jn t crag Q ncy^_L ink agos^ . . ' * ■ 

' I^ntnragoncy • CQordi nation , termed' " interorqani z inq ^ by an expert on 
commun i ty^^ Q^ganiza t iort , is formaliEed through interaqeficy'' aqrnamGn ts . 

=- (SperaQ 1 , -Trvm g A ; , Community_P^^r^)Iem Solving - Th r-^ ^) n_l in que n p y E x a m p 1 p , 
(Chicaqn . and tondom The UnrveVsi^y o± QhTcago Frii3"™S5byTj ^ 
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\ Irving Spergel conceptualizas the formation of these agreenients as 
a procass that evolves from cooptation^ to cooperation and coordination 
and finally to planning- These phases'^f interorganiEing may be viewed a 
overlapping phases , moying spirally from simple, situational, and 
individualistic efforts to complex, systematic and mutually interrelated 
processes. Figure 7,4*1 depicts their progression. 
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The concept of coogtation is used here in its infonnal^ reciprocal 
sense of control , of another organization' S' program decisions* Possible 
CQOptiva processes are~^ * ^ 

Q Development of informal relationships batween different , 
agency personnel % 

o EKchange of' information and resources ^ ■ • 

\:iO Frovision of complementary 'services/ Csoptation 

may be ragarded as thC pr.incipal form of inter- ^ 
organizing existen^t in the community, since . 
©rganizational interests tend to^ be coinpetitiva 
rathpr than cooperative^ 

The cooperative pattern of interorganizing arrsas when organizations 
are mutually or collectively concerned about a problam and act to achieve 
a common goal* This process is usually done on an ad hoc short^time 
basis, . ' ■ ^' - ' ' 

Coordination , for our pi^^pses, reffrs to a deliberate and systematic 
effort^ usually over a substanti'al period of time^ by which organizations 
seek their respective objectives in a manner which does no = harm to, and 
indeed,^ of ten enhances/ each other's program* 

Planning is the most sophisticated form of interorganizing and 
provides for systematic collaboration by org&niaations^ to achieve long- 
term, common ends* 

^ ^ . ■ = 

^ Thasa agreements-on which these types of interactions are based ^ may 
be formal contracts specifying servibes to be providea and inaking -provision' 
for sharing costs. On tha other hand/, they may be loose'/ informal arrange^- 
mentS: in which one agrees verbally or^ in, a brief letter to cooperate with 
another* ' i ^ 

Joseph .BingarS; Jr.? has provideJ.A 'convanieht categorization of typa? 
of interagency '"agreements and^ linkages which- is shown in Figure 7.4,1. 



Figure 7*4.2 



Types of Interagency Linkages . 



TYPE 


KIND OF COOPERATION 


AD HOC 


Informal departmental agreements 




Information sharing 




Referral systetn 




Teaming 




» iraae^orr s 


PROGRAM ^ 


. Formal administrative agreements 


COORDINATION 


Colocation and coprogramming 




Resource loans-^personnel , e^quipment/ ^ 




facilities 




Combine funding \f or joint project 


RESTRUCTURING 


Legislated by governing body 




Shift responsibilities 




Chafige in powers 




Reorganization 




\^ 
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' Analyais of this process suggests how schools can prooeed in 
attempts to form interagency agreements with service delivery organize 
ations within the community , Where no interaction has existed/ the most 
practical approach is to. aim at what Spergel de^aed the cooptive level. 
This means sharing of resources ^ exchange of information, and informal 
contacts between professionals* This ad hoc type of linkage can then 
progress to cooperative efforts when = a short-term goal is. jointly tackled 
by the two organizations. ' . 

Coordination and planning stages form the most desirable and 
effective types of interagency linkages. When the interorganiaing prpgresses 
to these stagaS/ long-term efforts are possible, and the stability of the 
relationship is recognized by planning for future needs. 

Schools that wish to implement joint service delivery with agencies 
fr^ the corranimity will most likely have to develop a plan for each of these 
phases in order to foster and nurture the linkage through each of these steps 
in what obviously is not an overnight process. Although it may begin with 
agreement at the administrative levels the interorganizing process will bririg 
together midlevel professionals in a variety of activities^'-sharing information, 
working together on activities of mutual interest, and finally, joint planning. 
Each of the contacts, at both the top levels and the midlevel, strengthens the 
bonds and contributes to the evolution of the interorganizing process. In : 
cases where the top level contacts and agreements are not supported by commit^ 
ments from the midlevel, the cooperation will not occur; and it is important 
for a school that is trying tb promote joint efforts to recognize that in 
this case the required support is missing and that , it would be better to 
concentrate their efforts elsewhere , 

To initiate the interorganizing process, the school must be able to 
clearly articulate the overall purpose of the joint undertaking and must be 
able to present very clearly the problem to be attacked, the methods to be * 
used, and the expected outcomes. Agencies must be approached with clear 
statements of what benefits ^hey will gain from the activity as well as what 
kinds of improvements in service delivery will result for their target popu- 
lation* Be prepared with clear and concise materials on each of thfese topics 
before you initiate contacts with an agency* 

■ 
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eooPERATioN mm businesses and community organizations 



The intarorganizing steps involved in working with social agencies also 
apply to the davelopment of school programs with the business community and 
with civic, religious and sarvice organisations. The primary diffarence is 
in approach. A school seeking assistance from a corporation or local citizen's 
groups must start with limited and informal activities, progress to larger ' 
more systematic efforts or programs, and finally engage in long-term planning. 
Developing cooperative relations with these nonpiiblicly funded groups also 
requires developing within the group or company an understanding of how it 
will benefit from the interaction. Businesses need to know how the program 
can contribute to their recruitment, public relations, and advertising programs. 
Civic organizations must realize how the project will advance their specific 
objectives. Religious organizations need assurance that the outcomes of 
cooperative efforts with a school ^ill lead to one of the church '.s specifically 
targeted aims* 
* 

Schools that wish to deyelop such contacts have to view the process as 
evolutionary. Time and effort is required, and the productive phases of 
cooperative and planning of the interorganizing process can only be achieyed 
after the '^early ad hoc activities have developed the needed trust and recog- 
nition of mutual benefits. Since the conmmity's businesses, civic, and 
religious organizations that can assist a school have such diverse interests 
and differing objecViyes, the following sections deal with them separately, 
offering suggestions about special approaches that pay off with the individual 
types of organisations. 

Special App roaches for the Business Com munity 

In Oakland, Calif orniay a number of corporations participate in an Adopt- 
A-School program. The Clorox Company has sponsored one of these programs which 
provide funds for remedial reading teachers and expansion of library holdings. 
In a recent speech, Robert Shetterly, chief executive officer and chairman of the 
board of Clorox, described both the reasons for the corporation's involvement 
and = the requirements of the company for its participation. Shetterly Eloquently 
expressed much of what schools need to know about developing contacts with 
business and industry. His speech can be ordered from the National School 
Volunteer Program, 300 North Washington Street, Alexandria, Virginia 22312 
fRef : Ib' #42) . . " ^ 
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ApprQachas to CiviCr Religious, and Service Organizations . 

Every conmiunity has an astounding variaty of organizations. Each of 
these groups can be a valuable potential source of assistance to a school. 
However, each type of group needs to be approached with a massage that 
relates their specific interests to the school's needs. The sections that 
follow group the types of organisations into generic categories and provides 
suggestions about how they may be approached. 

Minority groups— Many of the troubled students in a school belong to 
one or another^f toerica ' s numerous minority groups** The many organizations 
that have developed to advocate for their interest will have a natural concern 
for what happens to members of their groups in the schools. The Revere^ Jessa 
Jackson's well-known national project called PUSH for Excellence is a good 
example. It is designed to enlist support of the entire black coiranunity to 
help develop pride in thamsel^ves and* responsibla attitudes toward education. 
Similar efforts can be undertaken locally ^ both with large, national advocacy 
organizations and with local ^neighborhood groups. These organizations have 
very focused interests, and schools that attempt to enlist their cooparatian 
need to clarify issues with the groups in regard to the problems they are 
concerned with. Their issues and concerns need to hm di^tectly dealt with in 
the cooperative effort being proposed, . ; . 

Professional associations or societies— These groups provide an aspecially 
fartiie potential for cooperative efforts/ since they reprasent the members of 
the conmiunity with technical expertise. Talents available through these groups ■ 
extend from social workers, doctors, and psychiatrists who have the skills 
needed to attack a school *s health and social problems -to architects , engineers, 
and others who can advise on matters of dasign, construction, and physical 
security. The list extends to librarians, economists, dentists, and hundreds 
more, each of whom have valuable skills and knowledge that can be used in a 
school, Thay key in approaching these groups is .relating the school's need to 
the special expfrtisa provided by the association and wbrking out a realistic 
plan for tapping the profassional res*ources therein. ^ 

Religious orqanizations --Human problems often ara^ the primary concerns of 
churches and" religious brganiEations , As a result they can provide valuabla 
assistance to a school. But schools need to be cautious in defining a role 
for religious groups i the sensitivity of public opinion regarding the church- 
state issue must be respected. Churches and i;iterdenominational coalitions 
may provide ^space , materials, volunteers, information on community problems, 
, and help in \he dis§emination of informatioh about the school *s needs. They 
' also serve as well-respected linking mechanisms for reaching the community 
decisionmaking networks. ^ Local ministers , priests , and rabbis can be valuable 
intermediaries between the school and other groups and organisations, since 
people generally find it difficult to refuse a clergyman request. Enlisting 
help from churches and their leaders squires convincing them of the^ serious- 
ness of the problem in human terms and presenting a practical plan for attacking it 



Collegos and un IvorB 1 ties -^-Few people realiEe the extent of the 
resources available in local colleqes and universities. Gr^dua'te students 
abound who need placements in internships and subjects for research studies. 
Pro feasor s and other staff are hungry for research projects,. Counseling • 
offices and others who deal with incoming freshmen are aware of the problems .. 
that high school students bring with them to the campus. Therefore^, they 
have a vested interest in helping schools head off some of the difficulties 
before students arrive on campus. The university also most likely has an 
office of grant supported research that can help identify sources of funding 
and put schools in touch with people who have research interests that might 
complement the school's project. For example, the university is. the best ^ 
sou^e of ^ assistaniQe ' in the design of a project evaluation. There most 
^ikep^are a number of highly qualified staff who will assist in evaluation 
des^^n to further their experience in applied research. Univei^ity staff 
and sTudents also possess another valuable asset i time* Since they are not 
bound by the rigid -constraints, of the 8-hour work week^ they often can be 
available to work with schools when other people would find it difficult 
to leave offices, factories^ and shopi , 

Senior citizen groups --Approximately 10 percent of the nation *s. popu- , 
lation is over 65. They often are lacking meaningful roles in society and 
are cut off .from contact with younger people. Many schools have found them 
morq than willing to participate in school/cominunity projects. Elderly 
'volunteers sometime's have-problems, such As transportation, that have to be 
solved to ensure their availability, but if these difficulties are overcome, 
theyhave time, talent, expertise, and concern that can be used very effectively 
by the school , . ^ ■ ^ ' 

Youth and student groupss- -These groups provide an obvious first line of 
contact for the schoql. They contain people with close 'and personal interest 
in the school. Their members often possess. the zest and optimism about 
the possibiiit,y for improvement that new projects need. In addition, youths 
often feel that they ^lack meaningful participatory, decisionmaking^ and 
planning roles in the community.. A, joint school and youth group activity 
can serve interests of both youth and the school. 

Service and civic o^_anization_s_ " These groups can provide valuable fund^ 
raising skills and important assistance in marketing ^ public relations, manage^ 
ment, and training. They have knowledge of the . community and information on 
community issues. In addition, they have usually had eKperienca with admini- 
stration of volunteer p>rograms. Examples of this type of group include the ' 
League of Women Voters/ Junior League, Kiwanis, and Lions. 
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Other organizatiQnS' ^-AlthQugtx those types of groups described above 
constitute the major sources of assistances don't overlook neighborhood 
associations, political parties^ special client groups, and groups on mili- 
tary bases* ^ 

- . . ^ ' ■ . . ' 

The problem of approaching and involving civic ^ religious/ and sarvice 
groups does not differ markedly from those faced with social agencies and 
businesses. They must be approached with clearly defined purposes, objectives, 
and methodologies in addition to specific, well-defined, and realistic budgets* 
Barriers, must be overcome by making the group members aware of how their i 
specific interests and objectives will be served by a project, and it is 
nacessary to be prepared to go through the various steps of interorganiging 
to develop stable and formal working relationships. Although for social 
agencies, rewards of interaction may appear to be intangible, e.g,, improved 
service delivery or administrative benefits such as reduced case loads, rewards 
to civic, religious, and service organizations as well as to businesses Should 
be more obvious* News articles, certificates of appreciation, and award 
ceremonies ^are somfe of the methods for providing the needed recognition. 

The process of involvement takes time, as it does with business and 
agencies, and.it requires the sdme sort of commitment and leadership. But 
the outcomes usually are more than worth the effort* Schools throughout the ^ 
country are realizing tangible benefits measured in reductions in violence ^ 
and .vandalism ks a result of such efforts* 
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BACKGROUNDS OF INTERAGENCY COORDiNATION : A WORKING PAPER \ 

^ Students ,come ta schools with a wide variety of needs, 

many of which are not met by school systems, Consense''s ends 
with that statement. Is it the schopl or the 'community which 
is responsible for dealing with the psycho-social needs of 
students? If the community has the obligation to provide 
such ^services / is that obligation discHarged by the establish-- 
ment of social service agencies? If the responsibility lias 
with the school, is that obligation dischaged by identification 
and referral of those children in need of services to appro— 
priate agencies? Statewide Ybuth Advocacy Inc* asserts that ' 

such saparation is inef f ecient and unrealistic ; school and A 

■ 

community are inextricably interwoven and only by the cooper- 
ation of both sectors can^--the full range' of students * and 
families' needs be met, . 

This paper argues that social services can be ^most economi 
cally and effectively provided to students in their schpols 'by 
community ^ based social service agencies* The paper discusses 
the barriers which prevent community agencies frori working in 
the school; the political"^ methodological ^ and arganizational 
differences. The paper also analyses the prerequisite for 
successful implementation of interagency coordination and sug-- 
gests procedures to assure its widespread acceptance. t 
The Need for I nteraq&Jcy C oordinMtion , t . ' 

Educators and youth workers are aware of the correlation 
between failure in school and disruptive or delinquent behavior 
in and our of school* Vandalism, violence, drug and alcohol 
abuse and all other forms of disruptive and anti-social 
behavior are not unique to the schools. Rather, these are com- 
mon problems. The schools and communities do not provide the 
appropriate level of assistance to those students most in need 
of support services the truants, the discipline problems, 
the academic underachievers and the potentral dropouts. 

-Schools are overwhelmed by the problems of their com-- 
munities. The schools' funding sources are not sufficient to 
□rnvidQ both traditional educational and supportive social 
" services. Schools, are then.^placed inrjthe untenable position • 
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of having to choose between the lesser of Jtwo evils r providi: 
support services to disaffected students or traditional {cur- 
ricula^) services 'to the majority of stiudents. If schools 
ignore the needs of the disaffected^ ftie' disruptive behavior c: 
some students can seriously affect the climate and .atmosphere 
an entire school anS community , Not only are the disaffected 
■students denied access to education thrtfugh suspension and 
expulsion procedures ^ but also the entire student population 
'becomes subject to harsh disciplinary Gbdes, Inevitably, as 
the schools* climates change, there are the potential losses 
of activities that have traditionally made the school/communit 
experience an important part of the maturation process for^ 
Arerican youth. The loss of these^ activities can l4ad to a 
sense of isolation and alienation ^ as opposed to a sense of 
community and belpngiAgness * If schools and community/ based 
agencies work together to afldrass these problems, then the 
educational, emotionaJ^ and ysychological needs of students 
can be met . 



The goals of interagency coordiiiation are to get services 
to children in the place they are most likely to be ^ school. 
If the agencies reach and deflect the disruptive and alienated 
youth, the teachers will be able to do that which they want tc 
do most, teach. The students will have someone to whom they 
can turn when they need heij,p; a friend to assist them and 
react to their unique problems; an adult whose job it is to " 
think about individual students and all the problems that the' 
bring to school from .home and the outside world. The communi \ 
based worker can help create the caring environment 'documented 
as lacking in many schools by Failing Stud en ts Fa^M^fe^^hoo 
■&YA: 1978 , pp, 26-28) , This need for a sense of 
Cited by many dropouts as a vital factor in tJ^eir d1 
Leave school. Also, agency worTcers are tuned in to the host 
nf^ social services that exist in their communities to help 
/'^tidf^nts and families, ■ ^ ^ • ' 
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Recently, there have been .some "successful efforts at . 
interagency coordination, whereby schools and social 'ser- 
vice agencies work together to reach ^students typ^ically 
ov,erldoked by harried and overworked school difetr^ict support-^ 
staff members - guidance counselors with three hundred' or* ^' 
more students to' counsel and 'school social workers and 
psychologists with.. three or four or five .schools to cpver* 

PPA_^ _^ g n e f i 1 5 , ' " . . ' , ^ . ' 

The Economics o^f interagency coordination should make 
that effort very attractive to both schools and sociil , service 
agencies. It prQvides for the efficient delivery of services*^ 
to you^h by ^utilizing the vast array of available cotounity ; 
resources, in the most effective manner. Typically , community-^ 
based. social service agencies are' financed from a variety' . ^ 

. of sources I local .and state departments of social servicers, 
foundatibn grants., United Way Agencies state Divisions for 
Youth, mental ^health ani .crime prevention agencies , HEW, DOL, 
-etc. SchooL systems , on the other hand, receive. the vait 
majority of their money from two sources: local property ^ 

■ "taxes and state-aid formulae. Some school programs have been'- 
■ ' " ' ' J ' ' 

finan'ced bv federal and foundation grants, but these programs 
' ^ ■- - ■= i 

■ are either categorically defined 6r of short duration (demon- 
stration projects) and do little^^^to change the basic proces- / 
ses.by which students, receive support se'rvices. - ■ 

Economic benefits to the -district which could result may 
develop out of the following situations: counselors employed 
by the social service agency do not become part of- the school, 
district teaching staff and, therefore, a're not entitled to ^ the^ 
benefits of tenure, the various^^retirement provisions of the 
school benefits package, health insurance; e^c. Most signi-- 
ficantly , , the counselors do , not" impose long-term financial ' 
obligation ^and^ cost' on the district Should \he need/for "a 
particular service diminish, the agency re^^resentati^ves would 
no longer provide services, without an^' serious ' financial 
irDart On the district, or lot that matter, on the individual 
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;ounslors since they would be. moved to anp,-tthep . school ^hi re . 
-he problems with which they are trained to deal may contiAue.' 

:o exist, i , ^ ' \ — 

There are many economic benefits whi^ch can accrue to ^ 
loth' social service agencies and \the school district involved 
Ln interagency coordination. These advantages ^an be demon^ , 
itrated by a hypothetical example. Sincf agencies have a client 
staff cost ratio that is generally less ■ than the .school 
jistricts' per-pupil cost ratio / a great saving can result to ^ 
I school district interested inl expanding its level of, support 
services^. by /means o5 coimtiunity^based social service agencies, 
rf there Is drug-counseling money available froni a state agency 
bo be used in local comiiunities , arid m community^based social 
iervice agency applies for these funds to serve a school^age 
-lient population^ the per-cl^ient cost will be less than if, - 
:he school district tocjk on a drug-counseling program, Sirtpe 
igency overhead is generally less than that of shcools, and 
-he salaries for trained professional youth workers; and 
social workers are lower than salaries for comparable school 
Jlstrict personnel, more clients can bp Served/ 




Drug co'unseling is a prime example of the far-reaching- 
Denefits of interagency coordination^ If drugs are a problem 
Ln^ a community^ the drug workers c^ ^counsel clients,, outside, 
Df the school population and have an> overall positive impact 
m the school climate - since -one can assume that the drug 
sellers' and users come from both the school population and thQse 
/pdng people no longer part^ o^ the ^school .qommunity* Drug 
rdunselors can provide ^serviceS^ year-round rather than only 
auring the time when- school is in session^, haying a potentially 
jreater impact in the community than counselors who are there 
Eor only the school year.\: - 

SI * . . ' 

' Furthertfiore, the drug counselors have a specific mis&ion^ 
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•to 'accompiish,* •Their jobs are- 'clearly delineated and fo£used.' 
Their activities are such that they should noi be distracted 
from performing their prescribed activities by the myriad^ ^ 
schfduled changes, testing procedurep, and other details - . 
.which constantly confront guidance counselors'^ Nor^ as^is' [ 
the case with .school social workers, must they undertake , -X^ 
extensive, diagnostic and .social history write-ups and dis-. 
cussioms ,'ith parents in order to facilitate referrals to * • 
outside social service agencj.es, which only then "ca,!! pro- 
vide the direct .services. Most school social work is of an 
intake nature ^ath|r than direct treatment, ^hi^ condition 
exists because of^he inordinately high case lorfds ofi schdol 
social workers. The important ^point in 'this e'xample is that- 
the service gets to those who need- it with a minimum of inter 
ference, " ^ » , ■ ' 



In order to finance their activities, community ^bas'ed 
social service agencies "are placed in the^ position of CDmpeting 
agaflast other agencies for funding* Agencies must annually^ 
demo;lstrate to their funding sources that they are meeting 
their obligatitons and continuing to serve efficiently the 
designated client population. This funding system should - 
assure flexibility and^ responsiveness on the part of the 
conmiuni ty--based social service agency. 

In sum, the econOT^ic-^faenef its arguments for ' interagency * 
coordination are far reaching; a greater Variety of services 
cari be provided to youth within schools if outside agencies 
are utilized to 'their fullest. This additional service deliverj 
nefed not cost the school system more money. The agencies' with . 
access to a wide variety of funding sources have' the cap- 
ability of providing services at ^ lower per-client cost than 
the schools, an|, finally, if the direct delivery of services 
in the schools by outside agencies helps =reduce dropout rates, 
additional state aid idx these students^ca.n enhance the financia 
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base' for *€he district, ^ 

■ ■ ' v' \. ■ ■ . . . ■ 

- Furthimore, should b#^^pointed* out that if- interagency 
coordination reduces school or comnunity vandalism, a saving 
* has -'Occurred- If more studenba have access to the bbenef ^s 
^ of education^, graduate' from^igh schoal, get better jobs / ^ 

and dp n|»t bec^je part of the welfare dependency cycle, additional 
' economic' savings Und benefits can be att^buted, albeit 
indirectly / to interagency cpordination. ^ 
irrierB to ipteragenag Co^eir'dinatlon . 

If the economic arguments are sufficient^ one must ask 
\,why there has not yet been more cooperation between more ^ ^ 
^ cqmrnuni ties and schools * It is im^rtant to eHplore why most f 
of the examples ' of interagency' coordination exist on an ad 
hoc ba^isV'fSchool-^by^school, rather than on a district or 
statewide basis. There are few instances 'of ^/boards of edu^ 
■cation in urban, suburban or rural districts tak^^g the 
' initiative 'and openly encouraging this coordinated activity 
- by means of , a specific policy statement. Therefore^, one must 

analyze ^ the methodological, political and organizational ^ . 
barriers to -the widespread acceptance of interagency coordin- 
ation.' ' ' . ^ 
^ thadological Barriers 

The methodological barriers are rooted in the differences 
\ bf tween teaching and social servide agency techniques,^ Although 
. schools ^ have a multiplicity of goals, their overriding objec ^ 

4 - 

tive is the transmission of information. 

In addition, the schools serve a broad^ spectrum of 
clients: ■ from those incapable of consuming their services to 
.those who are insatiable in their demand for service and for^ 
whom they are inadequate. Within this vast range of demahds 
for* service, schools try to. serve a middle ground ^ hoping that 
' in so doing they will satisfy as many clients ,'as possible. 
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Their problems are con^unded by, tha. inability of some 
children to adjust to the school structiM^a setting. Those 
childreft whose special needtf place them outside of the main-' : 
stream of students may be only ".a small segmenLt ' of the populatioh 
in some schools;, they may be a significant segment in others. 
Some school peopre aski, tiow far should school Systems- go in, ' 
, expending their resources to service, the needs of .disaffected ' 
students? This question implies that suoh expendituite^ 
divert resources from willing and eager clients. However^ when 
the schools to not meet the needs of ^th^ disaffMjed, : the* ■school 
fail both the children and the^ society at larg^. , . ' 

^ On the other hand, communi^y^based social pervice agencies 
^ are designed to deal with those people^^who do not fall within - 
tjie mainstream. They gire not concerned vith the ^well-^ad jus ted 
or "normal" person.. They are prepared to deal with the" ab^r-, 
mal, rather ^^an the normal, client and, moreowr, their 
procedures and methodology are- highly focused and indLvidualized 
Further, social service agencies are reactive in nature. , ^ 

Success, for social service agencies, is viewed over the 
very^long term and can be interpreted in a ^vatiety of .ways.' 
School districts must show a particular level of achievement 
on reading scores, standardised tests V. college acceptances 
^ and job achievement on the par*. of their = students . or incur the 
wrath of parents and state agericies. ^Success for a social ^ 
service agenesis determined quite , differently . If an aginqy ' 
can show that, as a result of its intervention, a very mal-^ 
adjusted child Has become somewhat less maladjusted or perhapi ^ 
has moved into the bottom range o^ "norTtiaiity , it may _bf 
possible to say success 'h^s been achipve^ - _ 4^ . . 

Political Barriers 

^ Given this divergence .in methodology, it is not surprising, 
that there are abundant political barriers to effective intey*; 
agen^cy coordi^tion. The most significant at these^rest ' in\ the 
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diverse 'constituency from which the' two systems draw their 
^-^aies of operation. School dtstricts have a clear mandate 

■from a fined constituency on their role within the com-' 
.'mundty. '^hey exist as an extension of the state, since 
education is state-^mandated service. Boards of education, 
and/their policie^s are subject to voter approval. As agents 
of ^the state government, schools^ are subject to the scrutiny 
and requiTenients of state education department rules and * = 

regurations. They are provided the ongoing resources from 

: local property taxes and state^aid formulae to address these 
tBsks, If the policies of a board , or the managemer^ tech- 

^nique of ' an adihinistratidn , a.re not in keeping with rhe 

-"desires and values of the 'residlmts of a particular community, 
they can be voted dut of officer (albeit ^ difficult ^nd tim^^ 
consuming process) and' replaced with ^boafd and administration 
more .attuAd to the needs and' wishe^^f tfhp voters. 

.Social ^service agencies, conversely , are not subject 30 
■ this eKtreme scrutiny. ^ ^It is true that they are responsiblo ^ 
to boards of directorsV trustees; funding sources and clients. 
-Kowcver, other than ^^oluntary professional accreditation 
a-re . f ev^^criteria by which social vservice agencies are judqec 
There are no! standardised tests by which they are evaluateq 
"and .^uncess if judged by highly-^sub jectlve^ qualita^i%*e and 
incren'^ntnl achievements <oyer a very long period of- time . 

In , addi tion /* social service agency success 'miy be meai?^ 
'bn^ humbers of clients served (quantitative r'ather than, cfual : 
tT^.iv^' mrj n^'':r^s ) . Funding suc'ce,sB> Tnay^ b'e more ihe^ result ' 
bhp p^- Litical. .accuitv of the executive director . than; the,. " 
•effic^ioy and Iqng-^lasting consequanc^ of . the specific co*::nr 

- ' .Hit' j, 

*^f^c^n I G^ues^ used bv the social workers and counserots. 

in^ zat ^ dna 1 Barriers ' ^ ^ 

^ThesG diverse methodological and political bases lead 
.iirp^ctl'.* ^to' oroblems surrounding the organizational structui 

ERLC ' . ) ^ / 
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of ^'thQ ,tw9 types. of systems. ^ In the past, scbool district ' 
atolnistrator^s' and building-level administrators have been 

^ loath alldw ""outsiders'-' into their buildings for fear. of 
losing "control" over the activities for which believe 

• they . are .ultimately responsible. - ' ' ■ 

.The qnc^t^on.whiphinmediateiy arises is, of ic^ 
, to whom , (wi thin the school) would the community-agency- staff , '^^ 
member .report if an\ outside: autonomous agency betan functi^ing 
' in *the school? The iprincipal would' no ■ longer^have control over 
all activities going^ on in. the ^cl^l. The recognitipn of ttfe 
. school's 16-ss of total, control overactivities within , it 'has ' 
been a serious\barrier ,to the delivery of services by outside 
agencies, ' if these ^ncerns are not specifically addressed '"by 
the schools and.Jie agencies, coordinated action is ddubtful. =' 

Social service agencies and community pebble have fre- " 
quehtly criticized school. policies fn^ practices without" 
understanding the^ political and iinanbial" pre.ssur^s to which 
schools are subject. These-criticisms force schpols to adopt 
idefensiye postures and witjidraw from iiAeracting positively ^attd 
openly with their Communities.). .. • ' 

This withdrawal -has created avwary attitude by staff 
members of both sys'tems toward e^cm^her. School people'' 
tend to think of agency s^aff 'members as ''unprof essionals . " • 
AgencOeople thifft; of school teachers ahd administ^tori^in ' 
stereotypical, bureaucratic, terms. ' Thise mi'sconceptio^=are 
generated, 'to. a large exteht, by the, lack of congruence among 
the variou^ licensing procedures to which agency peoplL and 
school personnel must adhere. '» 

^ This lack of compatability in,f certification is not a minot 
point. Teachers and administrators ' are suK'ject ±o specific 
^certification pro^feedures ' developed by state - edulation' departments 
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basei .r:. a prescribed amount of coursewrlc and testing. 
Agency -aff arej not subject to the same degree of SGrutiny 
^alth ^jh thsyVusually have bachelors or masters d#gr^s). 

Agency staffs are more' subject/to "burn out'* and have a 
her turnover rate* This turnover makes school people, who 
" -md .to be concerned" with job security and tenure? uncomfortable 
lowever, one must understand that social workers? et al , are 
dealing wi th ' highli^-^disturbed children and may need to c^^nge * 
jobs more frequently to "survive." ^^School teachers, given ' * 
«the'vast array of '"types" of children with whom they work? as 
weil as^a generous vacation time and relatively shorter working 
hours , nay retain their sense of proportion for a longer period- 
of tim#. ^ Again, these may be merely stylistic issues, but they 
are 'fraught with the potential for great mistrust, as systems 
attemDt to-^mesh, 



After dll , how can "they" be professionals, 
ly ask, if "they" have only remaiTied in thei: 



a schodl| person may ^ask , if "they" have only remaiTied in their 

jobs ' fori six-month intervals?^ Alternatively? how can "they" 

^reaily be concerned about children? "when all "they" want is the 

-'Hood vacatioji and job securitjy? 
■ . - . r 

' ^ Along v^ith these issues of turnover and* licensing , there 
' i^ alsr> the gu^tion of life styjle* .^Looking at the systems 

■ urom the outsi^^ these issues may appear trivial?, but to ^ ^ 
mdix^duals working within the framework of their"^ orgahi za.tioftal 
struc*:ure, these are not small matters. Budget cuts and. 
declining ^nroflm.ent combined with .uriioniaation have created 

a strong , stable r middle class teaching profession, / This 
differs from the younger, more transient, frequently more 
"cnun*^ er-mlture/" vouth worker anS counselor profession. 

■ a 3 sful _School B a s ed P ragramModlel s ^ 4 

■ 'It is important to review and assess thi^-i^^^ety. of 

approaches and models' by ^hich interagency coordinatipn has r 

■ " ' , i ^ - 
r^r-cu^rf^d. All of these approaches reguire re^thinking, reorien- 

tation,*and a willingness ; to take rDsks , on the part or both j 

■ . . f ■" ■ ' • . ■ ■ 
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I^'TEfeAGENCY COORDINATION ' ' ■ - » 

•the social^ service agencies and the school districts. Social, 
service agencies ittust become oufcreach agencies , actively 
, seeking their clients., instead- of simply reacting and receiving 
'clients as a result of re-ferrals from dther agencies or self- 
referral by clients', v"' " ' 

The schools, in turn, may no longer continue to aQt .as. 
if they were the only youth-serving^ agency in the community ^ 
with totafl responsibility for their clients.. It must be made-- 
clear tf\at when schools ask for community participat^cn in the 
r evolution of problems , this is not an admission of failure^; 
Rather , it vis an acknowledgement that scteol problems are ^ 
rooted'in the community and Require the utilization of com-- \__ 
munity . resources* Schools should not expect.- or be 
'expected to have ■ the resources necessary . to. meet all the 
needs of alT the ^children* . ^ ^% 

There are a variety of succes#Ul program models which 
have been effective in the integration and delivery of services. 
AinonQ these success f til models are: ' ' 
^ 1^ peer counseling ^ 

2. art, dance, music, and drama therapy 

3. group counseling 

4. traditional individual client counseling 
.5* family therapy 

6, remediation tutorial activities * Q 

The success of these approaches \s based primarily on the flex- 
ibility and the cooperativeness ■ of teh staffs from the inte- 
grating systems.' These two factors', along with strong training, 
evaluation" arid' education components and a well-developed support 
system from the agenqy to its workers in the .schools, help to 
assure the successful delivery of services. 

^ -% Furthermore, those agencies which operate successful pro- 
grams;, in schools are always aware of their position as "guests". 
inv^th%host schools,^ The agencies are dognizant bf the^ multi- 



^ * 110 ; 

, ^' . • . • ■ '/ 

- " pie agenda and /gdliticai nuances within the schools anfi cf 
the uj\ique position of the* school in the lives of its 
:c lien ts ^ . \_ • ' ■ : ' ^ ■ * ' 

The atmosphere and environmerit of the schools in which 
comrnunity-based^ agencies axe fiinctioning engender positis/e 
(or at least not negative) feelings aitiong_ the youth workers 
and the School staff. Community-^ based workers are viewed ae 
^ cdmplemantary ^ never supplementary.^ to the teaching staff, 
' ' helping to assure that all students in .the school, setting 
s h#ve access to the benefits of the educational system* 
Fuzu re Dire ctj^ohs^ . ' ' - - r " • 

A great -deal of work remains to Be done to assure the 
continuation and expaniipn ^of the movement to open schools to 
social service agencies . The following services, are generally 
lacking to schools and agencies, and need to be developed^^ 
First, the' schools and agencies ^eed to .be made more , 
' aware of ^the philosophy, methodology^ goals and benefits of 
^ interagency coordination, ^ 

\ Second,^ successful models dt interagency coordination 
should be described to gatherings of policymakers, administra-^ 
- tors, and agency staff. 



"^hird, the economic cos 

developed for funding source 



ic^benefit arguments should . 
IS, ■ 

Fourth, technical assisi|ance should be provided to 
schools and agencies interested in expansion of their support 
services. - ' , ' . ' " \r - 

Fifth, mechanisms must be created by which the staffs 
of community-based social service agencies and school district-^ 
can enaaae in ongoing dialogues, * ^ 
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'Sixth, there must be evaluation of both the ) short-term 

' - J . 

and fona-term effects on participants (students , teachers , 

agencies, and communities') of .interagency coordination Tiodels 
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INTEIIAGENCY COORDIjdTION 



Coordination among agencies is not a panacea for Vociety 's 

ills. It is, however/ one way in which afficient utilization 

^ _ _ . - - ' 1 ^' ■ ■ ' - 

ot community resoirtces can. bring more and better services to 

troubled youth. It, is a worthwhile ^ goal that has the potential 

.for accomplishing great social good* . 
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SCHlHn.-CiWi[JNITY CO0rn:mTI0NK._pAKliAND*S A DOPT-A -SCHOOL PR0GRAf4 



SUMMARY 



Adopt-A-School programs are moddls of school^community invplvement ' and cooper- 
ation in which businosses^ organisations,^ and industries adopt schools and contribute 

* funds, personnol/or Gxpertise to those schools for programs^ projects, and services. 
Through such support and input, schools* gain programs and services they would not 
otherwise have and are enabled to continue to grow^ change, and provide students 
with the kinds of curriculum and growth-producing learning eKperiences they need. 
Faculty and students experience fresh view^^oints, ideas, and concepts and gain links 
with the world outside the classroom. Adopt -A^^School programs are operating suc= 
cessfully in several communities across the country, including Oakland, Qalifornia, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Dallas, Texas. --^This bulletin highlights the Adopt^A- 
School program in the Oakland Unified School District and suggests ^ programs, projects, 

.and services that businesses, organizations, and industries might offer, to schools* 

THE PROBLEM ' 

Today's schools often need a greater range of services and programs for their stu- . 
dents than they are able to provide. Many schools are faced with budget cuts and 
fewer faculty and find it difficult to maintain and create a learning environment 
that is exciting, challenging, and responsive' to their students. Without sucji an. 
environmei^t , and comrnunity input and support, schools may become isolated from their 
communities and unable to provide needed learning and growing experiences for their 
students* ' - ' 



I 



THE SOLUTION 



In the Adopt--A-'School program in Oakland *s Unified School District, businesses, 
industries, and organizations work in and with schools and provide funding, projects/ 
personnel, and expertise to establish programs or offer servicg^ that the schools 
deem necGssaffy. Involvement ranges from corporate 'contributions to total sponsors- 
ship and initiation of programs. Businesses support schools financially or^ offer 
" skills and expertise that are unique^^and needed in the schools, = - / . 

Oakland began its Adopt-^A-School program during the 1975=76, school year, >The pro- 
gram, promoted by the school district superintendent "and^ advertised by, the local 
chamber of commerce and the schpol district director of community relations, contin=- 
ues to grow each year as" more businesses and organizations become involved, ^ 

The procedure used in the Oakland School District is as follows. After a business 

©reorganization has expressed interest in adopting a school, and a school has been 

chosen, a representative from the superintendent's office, the princi^pal of the 

designated school, and top managers of the business or' organization m'eet to discuss 

t 
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ways to aflniB^t the school. Re-presentatives from the businiss or^t^^l^abiori visdt 
tha sohaol ^nd, scflf^t A project;, a proposal is submitted to the ^^^^^itah a tenta-- 
hi vf* ' biirlqi^t arx} ^ momnrandum erf ^understahding i and the project get s^'^u^drway. ' A * 

^r'^TirpponrjA^ \vo^ fiori^ the Bchopl works contihuously with ^the business or prganiba^ 
ion ,diJrinq tho ym^oct's devolopment i Mnit iation , and practice to ensiare that^ tho . 

' firofjrani i ; workinq wolU • . ' \ ^' - ' ' " ' 

Cr L tt^."tia..Hut up by the Oakland Bchopl District for an adoption are'^that— ^ 

/ n An uxlst inq* p^oqrjm is n^it duplicated ' ■ ' • . - • = . 

-6 Th(' [itn iifam is bdjsQd on' the needs of. the" school ^ . , ' / • 

The proqram fits into tha learning «goals and planning objectives set by tho 
diR^rict ^ * f , 

o The L-amf.dny aqreos Informally to coiranit Itself to^ the program for at least 3 
ynars tor the sake of cDntinuity in the schools*^ ' ^ . 

Oynr Vi). private companies are now involved in thg Oakland Adopt -A^School program, 
i fu: liid Irif J Crown Zellerback, IBM, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph, KaisA^ Aluminum 
nnd Chomic.Tl Corporation, Glorox, and BanX= of America. 

The rn£r{)K_ (^on^^ adopted Cah^tlemont High sahool in 1977. Castlemont, the larcTura; 
hkfh ntdiool. in the dii^triut, is located in a low-income neighborhood with pervasive 

unc'iTiployment , many families on welfare, and students with pu<ir 
ri^idlnq jkiLLs, After discussion^ with, school representatives, Clorox developed i\ 
f wn = rh.i;-^ .-prnnran eoncentra t i nq on reading skills development. In the first f^hase 
.1 ^r^-m^Mi I a.L r*.-ad ina i rnqram was developed for 100 high school students who se--^ read j n ^- 
I'^vets^ wore t ho 'cond or third grade. Clorox purchased the materials anci eriin: ^ 
merit, nr-eded for tlie classes and ^also funded two 3^hour-p#y-day assistants for tin- 
prqqram. (This was in addition to the school's two regulJar reading specralists , ) 
h'lrirv:; f hr- firnt st^mester of this intensive program, students in the three remc^di.C 
r<Mdinq [ :e r. imH qained an average of 11 months in their | reading capabilities, ^ 

find pImi or thv prnqram ^s a 1 ibrary improvement project. ^ The Clorok 
C-'nuwiny li^-M Km d r i v^^ n monq employees and- contributed all tooks to the lib}^rrv. 
Ait ioMPiI i r'*qc-.rrv nMA;n^ru-s >ier\t to the company werG forwarded to the' school, .ind 
^d^r-'V WW'-. \ rovid^-d fLinl:^ for new books and periodicals. ' . = 

; '-J-uirih r-uular . i t t -qu lance and reward reading improvement, Clarox offer^ni ein 

" r'jii !!'■ = 1 ■■ i iie.-i* i v*-;-. A SlQ gift certificate from a local record shop. wnM 
'^■'^ I ';J"^ * ■ "iil'-c witfi the greateHt reading score improvemoht over the \ v^-^ 
vi"M . :^;?q'i. qn^ r .qit^ eeVd lfieatcs wore awarded for perfect attendance, 

(n^M "i'^'"^'- =n( r 1 i^uC -d .:;l-4,^nn to the program, and in 197H the company rni;^'^ 

K )j.j^-r AluminuiT; arid ^Jiiem i eaj^ ^at) r 1X3 ra t ion formed a partnership with Oakland Hiali 
;»rhnni. ^'.ii.^ r .'vn.v.>y.='d, tho nencis and ^cilitiG^at the school and docided' t<i 
.■nne.-p r.Ce a n J yd ! V i d u .1 1 i -ed rnadinq and math nkill improvamcnt center, Ai. 
nmi'"! ■m; l';- d.i.a-^^in w. i : c 2;an:3 formed into a dazzling x^lGctronic display of 

ic ■:• • . -f-^ 
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, Kaiscr-suppliod torching rcHcnircDty and named "The Force" by the studcjnts.', -fiquip-' 
mynt provided includod t-af>c rucordors, film vieworH, filing cabinets 'fillLl 'with an 
array of diaqnostic t^osts, ;ind individualized romedial materials. Studonta' wc?ro . 

• progratmnod into Tho Forco every peripd of the day to work on individual iznd nssign- 
monts, suporvisbd by the center 's reading teachGr, ■ its ' math leacher, and soveral ^'u^ 

. _ time asbistantB. Some of the students are now working as "peer" tutors to other' 
students. These tutors, and other students who make outstanding proqresjs in the 
conter, are further rewarded wi'th part-time jobs at Kaiser after school or during 
vacations. Kaiser has also donated tickets to cultural and sports events and sent 
its own employees ,to lecture and teach. 

Kaise^^ggnianento Medical Care Program, a health care- program servicirlg over 7 
■ million members m California, also -work|i with Oakland's Adopt=A=School program 

• In a "4-^4 program" students work at the facility 4 hlurs a day performing menial 
jobs foff minimum wages, and attend school 4 hours a day. Jobs last one semester ' 
or a year._ A summer youth program, which begins with extensive orientation meetings 
and ends with eval-'ions of the program both by students and supervisors, employs 

.students full tin; 3 Months in all kinds of work in the facilities. Represen- 

tatives of Kaiser;, education and Training Department visit Oakland high schools to 
orient students to careers in the' health field-both professional and administra- 
tive=-and discuss the various prof" ss ions and supply students with union contracts 
delineating salaries, benefits, <^ working conditions. ■ 

Saintt Luke's Society, an organization of doctors and ministers in the Oakland area 
has also worked with students. Students "shadow" doctors in the hospitals and their 
..offices and ministers, in their calls and visits in order to learn n«re about these 
occupations, ■ ' ■ ' 

' ■ - RESULTS . ' 

-.Businesses, organizations, 'and industries that participate in Adopt-A-School pro- 
grams offer projects, services, and funding that schools would not have otherwisi' 
Program results are toth tangible. and intangible.' Where reading skills classes have 
been promoted, student reading ability has often risen dramatically. Students who^ - 
. were apathetic, passive, and unintereRted; in books no^^^ls& the libraries, attend 
classes, and are ^nerally enthusiastic. Because students aje not as fearful or 
angry, there is lAu vandalism, -students and teachers are happier, morals is 
higher, and the environment is safer and more conducive to learning. 

■ replication' ISSUES ' ■ 

If, . . ' ' 

in planning for , Adopt-A-School programs, which may be implemented- in any school * 
and its comniunity, it should be noted that there are four major kinds of contri- 
■, .butions thfit businesses, industries, and organizations can mkke- 

- . ■ o Ifunding— Businesses and organizations can contribute funds to a school for all 
kinds of, projects the school could not afford otherwise (for example, a new- 
reading lab, or computer equipment) . ■ 

' Projects— community leaders can work with school personnel to develop how 
projects for the students (for example, classroom or club projects). 

er|c . i'jj ' 
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a Personn€2l--'Businesstjs or organizations can provide personnel to lecture # 

assist in program development, or v^rk as consultants (for example, a busi= 
nessman can teach an economics course or a business course). 

o Expertise— EBusinesses or industries can ' lend their expertise to schoolg. in 
,.' developing new programs and new projects. (An engineer can advise faculty on 
suitable co ureses for students.) ' * ' 

'other specific projects for community involvement suggested by .the Oakland Unified 
Sahooi District include^ — ' ^ 



Student tutoring^-^Businesses or organiEati^ons can grant employees release time 

r 



to tutor students. (This can be in r§medial math or reading, or involve nevy 
subj ec tST^ -economic s , p5sychology . ) 



%' o Resource imrsons^-^Bu^inesses or organizations can provide speakers for clasaus, 
ciHsem^lies, or spec^/al programs. 



Cultural eveiLte^^Businesse.s can sponsor field trips or tours to cultural \= 
events. . 

Clubs=-Businesses or organizations can sponsor clubs^-book, art, foreign lan-^ 
quage, cooking, research--which are related to the curriculum. 

Apprentice programs-EBusinesses or organizations can place students as interns 
Of apprentices. (Students have worked in*offices, labs# hospitals.) 

cvireer development — ^Businesses or o^rganizations can participate in career 
dt'VoLopment curriculum or work to develop career days. ^ 

Maintenance-EBusinesses or organizations can support students -to maintain or 
renovate school property. 

[ncontivos and awards^ -Businesses .can provide prizes, certificates, plaques, \ 
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and other awards for schools and/or students for outstanding accompl i-^hments , 

a Staff develQpment---Businesses or organizations can provide inservice education 
to staff an areas of expertise— management training, economics, computer instru 
tion, bu.qiness education. - • = ^ . , . 

o Sf.>ecial projects — Businesses or organizations can support innovative activities 
thny deem important--=a reading or math lab, 

i^<"./cUise businejBses arid individuals who devote their resources to school programs 
ruM'd and duserve to have the results of their efforts measured and publicized, a. 
Huitabln method of measuring results and making them available should be part ot 
ovnry coTTmriunity involvement pilan, = . • 

RKC^UrRKD RESOURCES 

Each school' must survey its needs and identify community resources to fill them. 
Thq rosources which the school can donate to this program include the planning dnd 
coordinntinq time of the staff person Tgho organizes the Adopt--A -School pirogram a:r 
well FiiA thv use of Bj.)ace and equipment. . ^ 
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Contact p e r h q n 

Elect r a K i mb 1 Q Pri ca , I ) 1 r o c to r 
Cominufuty Relations/Community Involvemont 
Odkland Unified Schbol PlHt^^ct 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakli^rfd, California 94606 
(415)^836-8283 
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Background 
Material^ 
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Resistance to chamjG is nomal/am^ nab^ institutions, schools, 
.businesses, governments, and^^nsph^l^M^^^ stabilized by^not chafing/ 
by maintaining cons tan tn^'^- the.? s following matorial focuses 
on soine. of the motivations^ ajiCreagpfts ' w:Wy:.f^^ and organizat ions are resis- 
tant , to change, and f ind it dif f icultl ^ , , ' ^ : , 




Change isi resistgw^y ^^ga^ff^habit^Huimns are creatures of habit, the 
time we get up,\vthe w^^ we dress, th:^^' rpute we take to work, where we carry 
our money, the place sit in meetrinlgt^ or at home-^all are habitual be- 
havior. Changing any of these^ habits \STakes us tocomforta_ble . Routine 
seems safe, known. I£ by demand. or ?circum^ tances , we are forced from 
habit, anxiety results. '~ ;vO^ v" 'r-v 

Change disturbs what is regarded; a s--R6rmal-*l^niat is customary , - what ^is o'ld 
(the "good oW days", "fche ol;d-;Safha%^ed way") ^e assumed to bo "normal" . 
while change' is deemed "abnoriciaa^:^^' ,TOe status/quo is protectdd' because 
it represejit:s* a kywn norm Hi:th \whi^ we can dfeal. Organdzational^ norms 
are acce|>tem^as "^e way^' we vidp- thii^gs here aftd are interpreted as tried , 
and ^true.^mply because of- their- ex ■ ^ ^ ^ 

\ ' . ^ / ^ ' . ^ 

o\ Change may 'incr ease or decrease workloads — People are _ of ten stres-^ed by,, 
' . tlie xd^a.bf to^king on"^a greater rest^onsibility---or losing a responsibility 
they'^a^Jready have. ^ i- - ^ ^ 

' M ■ . ' 

change' jm'dy be perceived as an adnli^sion of failure or the judgment of 
' tpa^eguacv-'-A new procedure which iCould save money can be res istef because 
mak'vng 'tjhe ch|nge would appear to'-be an admission that money is now being 
f Training^ is resisted^ because aqceptance seems to be an acknow- ^ 

ledg^r!?ent of^^Gignorance. The 'advocacy of cha_nge takes on the weight of 
ah- indictment that "something is .wrong." 

Thfe rea sons for change may ^be' uncle ar , or misutfderstQod — Motivation for 
■ change m^ay be .suspected. ^^ An assumption can be made that the advocate 

of change would benefit inordinately from the change. Some changes which 
^ ^ might .be. given superficial or "prof essiqnal " acceptance are resisted be- 

6^se they conflict with person&l attitudes or goals. The police officer 
.f'^may resent some service duties as being "social work/^" A change -may inter= 

fare, with an* opponent 's desire to press for some other change. 



Change can be resisted -f qr its^ ripple effect— Change at one level may. re- 
quita.changes at other Revels—increased budget, more personnel, training, 
apprbval ^.f authority figures, new policies or procedures, amended legis- 
lation. ' . 
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r . " : 

. lUKiyiWH VQpresmt a challeng e to auth or Ltv --Chanae somoi; irno^^ ^ \ 

-•■iV'-d an invriMton of "turf," ^.'hicli r:au"l,d' inoan . loriH.^c^f' conf-rol 
iutnority finuro. Change initiated fronroutsidG may infer to a 
-:uit ^''^cjmobody is tryinq to toll mo !iow to clo my job." 'Vlix: i'uood (ni\ 

ri vi L(^a?.?f; uf a 'leader may ho diminlMh^d J^y chanqe, robbiiiVhin or hi 
L:i! ".np( ortunity to disponKG^ rewardH, For , e-aitraG , th^; Hb^hocil run'' 

' ■■xrv of hvr inq outside counsel' n^^; to work with students. 

:-f^i>:z-J^^y- ^.^'^-J- powerlesg] to make channuM--'rrndl tipnal and burc>duerar 
■^r rnii::at:,iQnn are nGr^ivr}d a^? iririovat)le a- I hcM^e for ehanqe m'^^ U::-1- 
^ /;- nje^.of J m[ ^otenco corner when aecoun taiti 1^ ty for chancre rpsts 
MMii':, *yio^; LeH3 ^ forcas-'-"They ouqnt to do somethincr about it." Th^ 
ji-rr/in(ni:; community, raUilic.or "societv," is huld rest -ons ib le " 'V)r ] ;i 
^^'^n^q^;, rniuh as in the- \dt^v that "noofd^e qet th9 kind of^uovomn.^n 

\\*-- l-siTV"." 4lie5C statGments reerc^sent a sense of pcn^/er lesiuu'; e ; . 
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. ^Sura# 7 - The Coninunity % Proble-ffl-Solvinq Resou'rce 
Module 7^5 - _SchoQl/Conm\unity_ Linksi The Juvanila_ Justi ce Systfem 

°1<aial Uma i hour ^ 



Course 
Agenda 
by liodule 



Mdduls Summary ^ 

This module addr©sses ^he . possibilitias of interagency coordination between the schooiw 
and the juvenile justifce system or one of its components. Examples of interagency pro-^ 
qrams wiil be presented with ah opportunity, for participants to identify regional issue'^ 
^ and to share knowledge of local programs. 
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Acflvfty/Contsnt Summary 



Introduction 



= Trainer addresses the possibilities for interagency coordination 
between the school and the juvenile justice system* 

cDvervrew of the Juvenile Justice System 



Participants identify "relevant compone^nts of the juvenile justice 
system and' review' reasons and motivations for interagency coordina 
^tion between the school and the juvenile justice system. 

A. . tomponents of the Juyenije Justice System 

B. The Prqcess of' the Juvenile Justice System ' 

C. Reasons for Interagency Cooperation * 
The iMoti vation for Interagency Programs 

Programs and^ Strategies for Developing Interagency Coordination 

Illustrations of programs designed to' facilitate interagency 
boDperation are discussed. , , ' * 

A. Interagejicy Coordination: Pdlice^School 

B. Interagency ^Coordinationi . SchoQ^l-Courfe/Corrections 

C. Interagency Coordinationi School-Miatiagency 



5 jnin. 



N ^ 15 mi n . 



15 m'i n , 



Aetivity/ Content Summary 



1 _ . ' 

I do n t! i t V 1 n t| [ .o c a 1 p ro tol jni a a hd I n t e r o nc V rrograms * wt. 

= Tar t ic ipants idontify and sharG local prablGmB in which the school and 
* tho juvenile j ustice' areas might coopo^atie. Possible Btrate^ien arc 

Tra incr^xli acusses the advantages of intoragoncy, coordination o-ffort::;= . 



About 
the 

Course .. ^ - '^^^^ Comnmnity k Problem--Sul ving^RBHourc'..; - . ^ ModUlG 

Module 7,5 - SchQQl/Con^un.ity Ltnksi The Juveriilo JuHt; Ic e - Syatom 

^ . ■ ^ . . .. - 

I ■. = . . ^ 

Objectives 

■ ■ , ' • ■ ^ ■ t- ■ 

r,u ticipanta will be able to— \ ' 

. . ' ■ '' ■ . ' ■ 

1. Identify the components of Trhe ■ j uvenile justice system with whirh thoy need 
to interact ■ , ' 

2. Provade exdmples of programs which utLlizo interagency coordination oMort^ 
between the juvenile justice agencies and the schools 

3. Explain 'the advantages of interagemjy i-rogram.^;. 
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Description of Materials 

Trafi spa rencies ^ 

'^^'^ ^ 7.5.6^ Transparencies, emptiasize aspects of the juvenile justice system.' 
■ ^^jij^t Icipa n\ Worksheets ' - ^ 

7.5,1^ Problem/Issue Icienti f i(^a tion ' ^. ' 

7'^^2 Strategy Identification ^ ■ , ' ^ ■ - 

^'^^-^ Idaritif ication of Organizational Consequences . ' 

■ Buck -/round Materials ' ' = 

7.-5.1 Juvenile Justice Process , ^ 

7.5.2 Juveciile Jus/tice Glossary 

7.5.3 Summ^iry of, Course Lecture 

-^^'5-3 ^ Elements of a School-Police Liaison Officer Program. NSRN Technical 
Assistance 'Bulletin. ~ •- 

Kngourco ,Materials ■ '^^ 

P.. 7,5.1 Building SGhool-Court Cooperations The Berrien County Model. NSRN 

Technical Assistance Bulletin. 
^^I'l- ' The Officer friendly • Program . mm Technical Assistance Bulletin. 
-^'^^^^^ Klements of a School-PolicG Liaison Officer Program. mm Technical 

■'Assistance Bulletin. . , ' 
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Course, 
Module 



Worksheet l-D 



7.5 - School /Cominunitv Lin ks: The JuvoniUi JuH fic-f^ 



^ Participant 
Worksheet 



7.5,1 



Froblem/lHHue I ci o n t i f l c a t i o n 




Ati an- individual^ review what you think aru the school s ' . current or noar-futuro 
■ t:>robienvs. Fpr eKampie, a local school 15 oxi-^eriencing many acts of vandalism by 
students who are truant. Below, list the prnblcm(s) that appear to meet the follow^ 
ing criteria: 

t 

o This problem falls within the scope of a* juvenile justice agency's qoals and 
objectives. ^ , 

o ThiH is a priority problem Em this agency and the school, 

o It appears possible to /solve or reduce this problem. , ' , 

Possible problem areas i \, " ' ' ' 



I 



^^or purposes of group discussiqn, begin considering what strategies might be apprO" 
f^nate for approaching this problem. These strategies should include the element of 
coordination between, the school and the juvenile justice system or anv of its com[X) = 



Probl em 



Strategy 
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Courso 

Module 



7 - The Community as a Probl.em-Solving Resource 
7 

WorkshMt UP 7.S.2 (Optional 



7 .A--\-f gjiogl/Conmunitv Links i Thg_ Juvenile Ju stice 

System ' 



Participant 
Woricsh^et 



Strategy ident^if ication 



^tep I : As a group ^ choose one of the problems previously identifiac 
participants. 

rroblemi 



one of thG 



Step 2 1 As a group , brainstorm possible strategies for dealing with this problem 

which includa coordination between the school and thf juvenile justice syn- 
tem or any of its components. '(Participants are encouraged to share inno- 
vative programs , ) ^ ■ . . 



J~ ^ yj 



Ms 
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CourSft "7 " The Community as a Problam-Solving Resourc e 

ModulS ""^,5 ^ SchoQl/Community^ LinksV The_JuWnile___Ju 5tice 



WorkshMt l-D. 



7.5.3 (Qptional) 



System 



Participanit 
Worksheet 



step 1 



Identification of Organizational Conseguencas 



As a group, determine^^he possible Gcnsequences of two of the strategies 
suggested. What effect will this strategy program have on your organilfe 
tion? - . * '' %i , 

You may consider the following i 



o 
o 

o 
o 
o 



Organizational policies which need to be decided ^ prepared, and dis^ 
seminated. / * " 

Procedure's whicb need to be developed (i.e., regarding communication 
of coordination linkages between the agencies) ' 

Roles of personnel which may be affected or need to be explained* 

Supervision and management requirements and ^ responsibilities . 

Structural changes of the organization which need to be aciommodated. 

Activities which, need to be monitored or decided and disseminated. 

Definition of agency responsibility or authorj /. 



Possible Strategies 



+ . or 

















a 




















=^=f — - \ ■ — — —-— ~ ■ 



Step 2 1 



Step 3 I 



When consecjuences have been listed, go back to that list and mark each 
consequence with a -+ (positive force) or - (negative force) sign, depend- 
ing on how the consequence is perceived. 

Examine the relative strengths of the opposing forces for each strategy, 
tHe^ select a strategy, - ' 



St rate 
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COUrS9 7 - The Community as a Problem Solving R^sourae 



ModUl#— — '"^ -, Targets for School/Comniunity Links i 

. The Juvenile Justice System 

Background UP 7.5.1 . 



BaekgrouncI 

Materials 



dl Aqency ^ 



To Parents 




— ^-t- — 



ta 





L5et-yntLOn or Shuir.t;r 




HeitjdLi- Lsr P>Jttjrral 




Release to Parcjnt:-; 




P r L u t to 








Prior 


to 




Court Appearance 








Court AyiwatAuco 






0 r 










I r, 1 0 r m il H 11 1 y n a ion 








t 

1 













Ft-'f 1 1 inn Fi iud 





Detention 




Hear 1 nq 




Release or 




_ Detentinn 





AdiudicaC-ion 



=i Dismiss 



goeicil 

I n a t i q a t i on 



* Transfer to 
Criminal Adult Ccmrt 



— j Diag^st ic Servi ee 



Diiipos i t i on 



I Condi t i onal 



Custodial ^ 



I 



in 

i 

I 



Nnpseoure 
Facilities 



ra 



I 



I 
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•Adapted from rJational Advisory agmmitt-er on Criminal Justice Statun and naa 1 r. . 
Juvenile. JuSticp.^_. Doi^nciuencry Pr^ivantinnt Rej^rt on. the Tank Fnrco on 
Juvenile Justice; and Delinquent-y PrevcHntlnn , Pn e nmbe r , 1 07 6 * 
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Course ^ ^ - The CoiTiniun i tv as a Problem-Soiving ■ K^aauray — . ' BSCk^fOMnCl 

Modulo ^ SGhoQl/Co raaunity Links; The Juveni'lo Justice ^^StGflsIS 

— — - ~ ^ Systern ^ . , . , " 

Juvenile . Justice GI oasary , ^ " 

Ad j udication-^^The process of detarmining yui.Lt or innocence by judicial procedure * , ' 

Advi3ement^=-Th€ process of informing an ^individual of his or' her rights/ 

^ • " ■ . ^ ■ . ... . , ' r ^ ' 

-^Aifctei^c-are^--The term aquiv^alent tO; "parole ^ " Which Is applied to juvenileB for the 
followiip pirovided them after release from an institution. 

^ ■ ' 

Alternative progrkms^^Programs for offenders in the community in lieu of confinement. 

Afrest---The taking of a person into custody to answer an alleged violation of yuvunllo 
law (using the tarrn^ "take into custody" is preferred over "arpest"). 

p Booking*-^To formally record charges against a person at the receiving -desk of a 
juvenile detention .facility. . ' > ^ • 

Cite-^--To summon, to command the presence of a par-^on,; to notify a parFiOn of legal 
^ proceedings against him or her , and requiii^e his or her^ presence the^^eto (may be 

used as altarnative to taking a juvenile into custod; 



Commit--^The process of sendirig a juvenile to a reformatory/ or the liRu,^ by authority 
of a court . ^ , . . , . = ' • 

Community supervision^^A term equivalent to "probation*" A legal status granted by 

a court whereby, in lieu df .confinement/ a juvenile convicted^ of a delinquent ^ 

act^is permitted to. remain in the commundty subject to conditions specified 

by the cotirt (exceptions see informal supervision) . ^ ' ^ ^ 

Custody-^To have in one's possessibn under legal authority^ ^. . * ' . 

Decriminalize=-To remove fr-om criminal and juvenile codes' anfi local, ordinances oer- 
tain offenses which ar^^ not injurious to others^ nor ^deprive others of property. 

Defense attorney--=Tha attorney representing the juvenile in a juvenile justice / . 
action (reference adapted to, juvenile system) .4 ^ . ' ' 

Delinquency — Law vioiations as defined specif ically for children. under an established 
age. Includes offenses that are crimes if committed by adults as well as non^ 
criminal behavior paculiar,,'to children, such as truancy or running away, ; ^ 

Detentions-Detention for the' juyehme court is the temporary care of children in ^ > 
physically restricted ' facilities pending court he'aring or transfer to another . 
jurisdiction or agency. 

Dischargf3^"Release from probation, parole, or confinement. 
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Dispoaition^^Formal action, of the , court or parole bdard* . ? . - 

Di£ipo..i I. tional hearing— The sentencing phase of the judicial process (using^the. 

torm "subjected to disposition" is preferred over "sentenced" fnt\ iuveniles) , 

District attorney-' A county official responsible for , the prosecution of individuals 
accused of violations of juvenile law cpmmitt^B^^ that jurisdiction (reference 
.. adapted to juvenile system) . "" - 4 , ■ ' " 

Diversion-^ Programs which are specifically designed to keep individiialy fr.orn .entering 
the juvunile justice system. - ^ ^ ^ ^ - 



Fostvr caro^^ Placement of a child in a fajnlly home w^ere the child participates as 
a member of the^ family, Foster parents assume the role of parents. Placement 
' - mriy bo made under direction of the court or social aqfjncy , if care in temporary. 

Group liome=^A home, usually operated by an agency ^ in which a number of individuals 

live and are cared for. , = . ■ - ^ 

incorriqible^-Unmanageable , beyond the control of parents * charqcable under juvenile - 
codes . , ' ^ 

■ Intako^^Tlie screening process used in juvenile courts and/or juvenile probation 

dr-partments during which it is determined whether a case should .be accepted, 
■ . "■ r^.' it.'Cted, or referred to another agency. If the Case is accepted, intake ^ 
d?jf;tjrmiiies whether the child' ^should be referred for infonnal super^^is-ion and^ 
.wfiether detention is necessary. ^ ^ ' 

Joriiidict ion--" ( 1).. The limits of authority of a criminal justice agency by qeograj)hic^ 
criteria, by age of clientele, or by type of offense; (2) thp power con.ferred 
Uf^c>n a court to hear certain cases\ 

JuvanilQ--='A leqal term designatinq % person under the legal age o.f adulthood 
('-;nGcific age varies by stat^. 

Juvcnj lu c:c)de--That body of law which establishes and govern^^ the luvoni lc courjt:. 

-J'i^/c:ii it' court^--A Bf social court wiiich hears cases of cTiildren charged wnth having 
■ ^ ^vmmitted eithor a violation of adult law or enqaqrfaq'in an activity injurinii:; 
f f .? ' 1 I'lf* 1 r own welfare, or who are said to be neglectrfd . 

JuvenLb.? ha L L^^Tomporary care of children in restrictive ^^aiy. I i ties i cndinvf court 
(■■r trarisfer of jur i ndiction . 

c/uv^Mi i 1 c i^^4^ i t ut ion-^-A residential facility, often callod a Lrajininc nchonl , ff^r 
liif rruarment of children who have been found to be de I i ngj/fMi t hv n court and 
wiin fiavr bcfMi commi tttid to the Ins^titution , ' 

Juveni Ifc ')f r i''f'r--A r'Olice offic:cr whose f^rimarv f unc t i^n. i c . t o work with off^>ndinfT 
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Law enforeMneht— A tern which collectively dascribes one; a services. 



sment — A term whi 

Legal custody— Thoa^ighta and responsibilities associated with the day-to=day. " 
care of the c*hild. The person who has legal custody of a child may be the 
^ . parent, the juvenile court, a foster home, a relative of the family, or someon 
designated by 'the court,, such as a State agency. ■ 

Minor— A person or infant who is under the age of legal competence; age varies by 

Neglected Child—Any child (a) who is abandoned by' his or her parents , guardian or 
custodian? (b) who lacks proper parental care because of the faults or habits"^ 
of his or >ier parents, guardian, or custodian^ (c) whose parents, guardian, or 
custodian neglect or refuse to provide him or her with proper or necessary sub- 
sistence, education, medical or surgical care, or other care neoeasary for his 
. or her health, morals, or well-being i or (d) whose parents, guardian, or cus- 
todian neglect or refuse to provide the special care made necesaary bv his or 
her mental condition. . - 

Parole— Method of releasing an offender from an institution prior to completion of 
his or her maximum sentence, subject to conditions specified by the paroling 
authority. The offender is still. in legal custody . 

Petition— The legal document used by juvenile courts to specify the details of an 
alleged' delinquent act or that the child is dependent or neglected. 

Presentence report—A background investigation conducted by a probation department, 
for utilization following an individual's conviction of a delinquent act. 

Probation— A legal status granted by a court whereby, in lieu of confinement, a juve 
nile convicted of a delinquent act is permitted to remain in the community 
subjedt to conditions specified by the court (see supervision, informal). 

Protective supervision— A status under which a child who has been found by a court 

to be neglected is permitted to remain in his or her own home for a period durii 
which the court or welfare offers his or her parents casework help. 

Public defender--A publidly appointad attorney responsible for the defense of indigej 
persons or families accused of delinquent acts. 

Reception cfnter-»A correctional facility which is designated to receive new inmates 
in-order to evaluate them and determine their place of bonfinement. 

Recidivism=«The term tised to express the percentage of return of delinquent activity 
of persons previously convicted of delinquent acts. 



Referee=»In some States the person to whom a juvenile court judge may refer cases for 
hearing. The powers of the referee are usually prescribed by law and in most 
States the referee is not empowered to make a final order. A referee's princi- 
pal function is to act as a hearing officer, to reduce testimony to findings of 
fact, and to make a recommendation as to the disposition. The recomiTiendation as 
to disposition may be modified, approved, or disapproved by the judge, but when 
approved or modified it becomes the order of the court* 
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HiitormaLory-^A cdrrectional facility for younger offendars which specialize in 
intunLiivo vocational and educational rehabilitation* 

= Hc;:iaui.LLdl treatment centers^^Noncustodial institutions located, in' the corwiunity 

: wliicli provide proqrams for certain types of offanders. ' . "' 

* 

Rtj^:4t i rut ion — Raimbur semen t to the vietim of a crima for loss or for axpansas in- 
curred because o€ the crime j often imposed upon the offendar as a condition of 
probation. , 

Runawav— A ]uyenile offansej alio a juvenile offender who has run away from home or 
rda<;e of leqal jurisdiction, 

Sheltor care— Temporary care of children in^physically unrestricting f acilitias , 
u-aiallv pendinq return to thair own homes or placement for longer-term care. 

Social investiqation—A background investigation conducted by a probation department 
for utilization following arf individual's conviction of a delinquant act (see 
nrGdGntenco report) * . 
" ' ' ^- - ^- 

S^ipervi;>ion--Any supervision of an offander in that conmunity by a probation officer 

or parnle aqent. ' ' . ^ ■ ^ 

supervision, informal-=The supervision of juvenilas for ^hom patitions have not been 
tiled and who will not be handlad judicially in court depending upon thair ad- 
-jur-Jtmont (informal probation is based upon informal writter^agreement of parents 
juvuniltTf and probation agency,). 

iinrulv c:UiId--One who does not subject himself or herself to the reasonable .control 
of ni:^ or her parents , teacher , guardian, or custodian, by reason of being way- 
ward^ or habitually disobedi^^nt , 



Ward of tf^p .court---A chil 



hild oVer whom the court assumes contiriuing jurisdiction. 



^ ■■ ■ 



•WrrLrlo7 Tmpactt Voluntary Action in Criminal Justice,'' by Bonlamin 
,x M.Mnt vrr-', "{.i.;t i t.utn of novernmcnb, tiniversity of Georqia and An^inrMar inn nl 
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' * 7 , 5 Targets f«r School--CQ™iunity Links i 
Module The Juvenile Justice System 



Background 
Material 



round l*D ^,5,3 Article Based on CQurse Lecture^ . 

/■ /■ . SUMmRY or GOURSE LECTURE . ' 

A survey of over 4,000 schools conducted by the National Institute of. Education indicated 
that . ' * . . . ' ^ , ^ . 



"when it comes to the courts, the principals vote is 'no confidence' 
said that the courts provided very much support*"! 



Only 16% 



This session specifically addresses the possibilities of interagency coordination between' 
the school and the juvenile justice systemV The system whose major component the court 
has received a vote of "no confidence". With this perspective, the educator hesitates 
to get involved with the juvenile justice syst^n^nd, therefore, is rarely familiar with 
that system. ^ 

Thus, prior to a discussion of ^ interagency coordination, let us describe the juvenile 
justice system and examine its relationship witV the school. - * 

The juvenile justice system typically is described in terms of its component parts: 
(See Transparency 7.6,1) 



o LAW ENFORCEMENT 

O COURt& 

o CORRECTIONS 



"Law enforcement" refers to all police services. The "court" includes the judiciary, 
public defender, and prosecuting attorney. "Corrections" enOompasses probation, parole, 
anri juvenile institutions, 

m 

The juvenile justice system is typically a complex network of unorganized and unsystematic 
operations of many public agencies. 

Entrance of a juvenile into the juvanile justice system can result from the action^ of 
any of the following sources i 

o peace officer 

Q parents 

o citizens ^ 

Q schools ■ ■ 

Hocial agencies 
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^kses origiriated hy law enforcement may begin as an ^encounter on ^ the. street between a • 
=ilide officer and a juvenile suspected of either Gommittirig an act which, if contfnitted 
::v an adult / would' cons^titute a. crime, or being beyQnd,^,the lawful control of his/her 
L^arents, guardian/ or otihe lawful authority. Once beojil^rig aware of either of theSe 
^^ttuations, the of f icer will either attempt to handle the matter informally or wiil 
□agin to process the case through the system. (Participants may wish to refer to the 
nore detailed Juvenile Justice Process (p.. ) or Juvenile Justice Glossary, (p. ) 

A/hon the police officer believes further processing is appropriate,, the officer will refe 
the case to the probation intake unit of the juvenile court. This referral may be by mea 
of a formal ci-tatioh or transporting the juvenile to juvenile hall or shelter facility 

Juvenile .casos which progress through the entire juvenile justice system undergo the- 
following sequence of processing stages: {fee Transparency 7.5.2) 

. b Intake 

^ ' . ■ ' ' ' . ■ • ■ . ;f 

o Petition ^ - , - S ' 

- ■ , ■ ' i 

a Aci judication " . 

o Social Investigation - 

... . , . ■ '■' ' % ' 

o Disposition i ' . ' " ' ' 

o Community Supervision. ^ , .. ' 

o Commitment 

o Aftercare Supervision ■ ^ 

■lowevor, cdsos^may be handled informally and dismissed and, therefore, may not necessarily 
:|o thrduqh all stages. 

Vhv police base their decisions to make formal referrals on the law, They hav4 discrGtinn 
within their quidelines but the guidelines themselves are fairly clear. Other refcrr/i L 
rfcniruns have Less well defined criteria for referral. » 

flJhal conBtitutes beyond control of one parent may be an Inconvenience to another [^arvnt, 
Nhat const^itutes an intolerable disruption in one school may only be a distraction in 
:inotlier schoQl * • . . 



rhc^ juvenllo justice system must accept all referrals. The discretion is exercisGc 
Llic. Hyt^trm at the )^-^itake level. At that level it may be decided that =the referral wa 
M.^Hulted from an abuse, of discretion by the referral source and tho 
m.r' ;il^^ml.i^Hud !)r othewise diverted from the system. 
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' Bvataf^t^h"'^'''*"''^^^^^^ "^ "^^ systek and probably' will consider the ' 

. system to be unr.sponsive to, the interests of the referral sduree. ' This situation • 

in the juvenile justice aystett ^nd^tfte^ systen, "s opinion . ■ 
that referral sources, at least in some cases, lack credibility.. " 

The main source of this problem is a lack of a clear understanding of the criteria fi 
the exerc.se Of discretion by referral sources and of the present policl^ of the members 
of the 3uyenil.e justice, system. • . -.^ ~ ■ . 

. consequently/ like many .organizations, the relationship between the school and the 

juvenxle 3u4tice system is characterized "more by. hostility , competitiveness, and = . 

.isolation than bycoiranon purpose a decisiveness and lack of communication which ' ' 
■provide avenues of alienation for young people.'"2 * . . 

This presents several substantive questions in our discussion of interagency coordination 
■ between the school and the juvenile justice system I g y cooramation 

- o , Why should ss^stems, which may be competing for the same resources, 
^ , develop formal and informal interagency communication? ' ... 

o, do systems with different formal goals (rehabilitation ' 

versus education) operate integratively? 

in answer to the first question, (s^ , -ansparency 7.5.3) there is the problem of acts 
of violence and vandalism which ar. . .ring within our schools with more frequency and 
intensity than in the past. This clearly interferes with the educational process. Schools 
are attempting to develop strategies and programs which. can contribute to reducing problems 
of violence and vandalism, as well as help prevent the development of patterns of delinquenci 
consequently, the pnoblems of delinquency prevention and control are no longer the manor 
concern of the juvenile justice system-alone. ., " ' 

There are at least three basic needs that provide motivation for interagency programs 
(See Transparency 7.5.4) . ' j ^ v - ■ 

° " ■ O CONSERVE RESOURCES ' ' ' ' 

0 CHANGING SOCIAL NEEDS 

O UNMET URGENT SOCIAL NEEDS 

They ape the need to conserve limited economic resources,- changing social needs of the 

community, and umnet urgent social needs of a particular segment of the population 

During a period of escalating rates of juvenile crime and delinquency, an increasing tr^nd 



scherer, Jacqueline. "School-Community Linkagesi Avenue of Alienation or Soniali-Mt u->r,' 
aehool cr ime and Disruption: Prevention Models , page 82. 
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Df violence and vandalism iri" the school ^ and scarce resources available to meet these ^ 
fieedsi if intaragency codrdination ! can Reduce school and coimnunity' vandalism and violence, 
both the school ahd ,t1ia javenire .jdstice system have benefitted, , . :^ , - .- 

^th4*- time, let us discuss a number of strategies and programs which have proven success- 
L'4l in redwcing, violence ^an4 vandalism in- the ^school. Some pf these programs require the 
expenditure of funds while others ^ can be implemented without much expense o^ without 
spending any money at all. ^ ' 

There are no panaceas, the several strategies discussed here offer a variety of suggestions 
td Ihe educati-onal community on methods which can be helpful* Clearly, there is no one 
program that can meet .the variety of problems and issues presented to the educational 
system tgdayj' " ^ , ■■ • \ - ^ . * ' 

Due to the nature of the systems involvad, the school and the juvenile justice system^ 
these programs,' for the most part, emphasise prevention rather than control strategies. 

The ^police, the most visible component of the juvenile justice system and usually the 
initial contact with the juvenile justice system, appears to be most actively involved 
in interagency programs with the schools The degree of interaction varies widely from 
a minimum level of interchange as cases arise to a close working relationship. 
(See Tranapareftcy 7*5.5) ^ 

o For instance, ''in an effort to avoid what might politely be termed ^conflicts 
of judgment' between school administratprs and line officers, some police' 
departments have cooperated with school districts and developed Memoranda 
of Understanding. "3 ^ ^ 

There are an increasing number of police liaison programs in which a police officer ? 
uniformed or non-uniformed officers, are assigned to the' schools. 

Some of these officers are basically police "on the beat" whose jnain purpose is security 
and control . 

o In Chicago y police in the schools is not "a new idea. Some -of the tougher 

schools have been patrolled by officers from the juvenile division for the ^ 
past twenty-five years. In the past five years, thdugh, because of requests 
from school administrators, the number of police in th^\ schools has doubled, ^ 



Rubel, Robert J. Phd. D. "The Role of Police in Schools" (unpublisjied paper 
developed under Visiting Fellowship Grant, NIJJDP/LEAA, 1976) . . - 

Krajick, Kevin. "On Patrol in the ■■Blackboard Jungle' t Are Police in hi^h schools 
protectors or intruders?" Police Ma gazine, May, 1978, pp. 48-54.' 
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'6 Approximately five to six years ago/ Mwhii/ fennaiSM was experiencinQ 

iiK^easing inGidents of violtnca in the schooli and Wlngton-Salein , Forsyth 
County, North Cagolina was having problems trying to implement desegratibn 
' laws. Both sit&s initiated police-liaison programs by assigning npn^uniformed 

^ officers to the "secondary schools. One program is funded eritirely by iaw^ 
, enfdrcemant funds while the other progrim shares the cost on a 50-50 basis. 

o Fresno, California has recently initiated a poliee liaison prograin, in 1977 / 
• by placing aaven officers in the secondary schools. This was a coordinated 
'effort, sponsored by the school, and the police* ' 

In 1979, the pblice and the school have be^un "OPE^TION STAY IN SCHOOL", modeled after 
.a program in Eos Angeles, California, Officers pick up truant students and take them 
to a center where school personnel call parents to return students to school. 

The majority of police-school liaison programs have been developed for prevehtion . ' 
purposes other than control or security. ' The police officer, usually non-uniformed, 
is assigned to .a school because of the officer's interest and ability to communicate-, 
with youth. These seem to be very effective programs in that these officers have 
been able to identify and intervene in a youth's problems before they ahve mushroomed 
into viorent or disruptive behavior. Thus, 'these programs have had an impaction 
reducing crime and violence in the schools. 

o ..Started in Flint, Michigan in 1958 with a grant from a private foundation, 
the officer is seen as a counselor and a resource person who can recommend 
youth to other agencies. The officer who is presently in charge of this 
program described Flint, Michigan as a "General Motors'' industrial town, 
second largest city in Michigan. It should be having as many problems as 
V ^ Detroit has. However, it is the officer's belief that the police-school, 

9 liairfon program has had a major part in controlling the level of violence 
and vandalism in their schools. 

Many of these prograiriS, such as in Arlington, Virginia , seem to be limited 
only by agency imagination* Officers in Virginia have developed youth law 
courses to be used in their schools, they mediate crimes; counsel youth and 
their parents, attend athletic events and hav© organized summer youth camps. 

There are many other types of police-school coordinated activities which are conducted 
on an ad hbc basis, such as the "Officer Friendly" program, which is designed mainly 
for the elementary age school ■ children / 

The "OFFICER FRIENDLY" program originated in 1965 as a cooperative - ■ 
effort between the Chicago Board of Education, the Chicago Police 
Departments^ and a private foundation. "Officer Friendly" works 
toward the GStablishment of good rapport between the primary grade 
child and the uniformed police officer. The program is designed to 



'^develop more positive' attitudes toward police and woi^fe be considered ^ . ' 
■ * an early delinquencyr ^prevention model ^ The program in general stresses 
; rules of safety, good citizenship* respect for laws, 

elatively few schools have'^ose workirig relationships with the juvenile court or the 
probation department- "Programs coordinated with the district attorney's office or with 
aftercare services are almost non-existent* It seems that the further a juvenile enters 
the o^^'^j^il^ justice system,^ the fewer coordination efforts that component of the system 
^hp5 with the schools . -.(see Transparency 7*5.6) ' : . 

There are ,some outreach programs. For, example^ , , . /= , 

o A positionj. entitled "School-probation officer*' was located in the schools in 
' Fair fax , Virginia , in 1973^ during a period of severe problems within the, 
school setting. The purpose of this position is to provide liaison between 
the school and the probation department regarding student who are presently 
on probation and to identify , potential delinquents. 

o Fairfax has expanded on. this coordinated relationship by developing several 
alternative schools and a tutoring service. These alternative services aro 
* ^ available to all residents of their county. The court prcvides the facilitios 
,and the school provides the needed staff. 

o FresnOy California has developed'^ several probation=school liaison programs . 

"OPERATION ST|kR*' is school based with two probation officers workinq 
with intensive caseloads of juveniles at the ninth grade level. ThGy 
have offices at the schools and counsel during the afternoons and pro-^ 
vide . structured activities in the afternoon, 

in another program two probation officers were assigned to act as media-- 
tors, facilitators, planners and advocates between the probation depart-- 
ment and the schools. 

Many of the Goordinated efforts between the school and the court seem to have boon iriiti. 
l:5y active and interested juvenile court judges. 

o In 1977, the juvenile court judge in Toledo^ Ohio requested one of his staff 
to research the issue of restitution as a possible juvenile court order. 
The judqe indicated that possibly the active use of such a sanction, restitu- 
tion orders, juvenile crime may be reduced. He was particularly interested 
in affecting their problem of vandalism in the parks and schools. The judge's 
staff person had developed a "restitution program" to facilitate compliance 
witli restitution orders. This program has several restitution counsrO nr^-^ ^ 
is^^ianed half of their time on job sitfes, where the juveniles are workinq .uvi 
luiLf of their time at the schools working with problems and issues i r^I.it i rig 
to the juveniles in the program* 



° ■ ^""^ "-'"itution program", a memba/of the achodl security 
^ ^astLu^' ^'^I* aligned to provida liaison, with th^: juvenila- court ragard. 
restitution claims for damage at the schools. 




These, combined programs, emphasizing follow-up and' accountability on the 
part of the court, the school, and the juvenile offeridar has had a dramati 
^«^fect on vandalism in their schooia. ' 



on'the"oisf^^ " " ^"^''^ ^^'^ - ^ --thly basis to wor 

. on, the problem c^f truancy, called "Truancy Task Force". The idea for thl, L.w^ 

a result of th. institution of , new judge. The judg. was ■ artt^u arly t tefl^ 

™thf p ^LJ'af f"'"^' He believes that i^ you deal';With les.er'offenses yo may 
impact^ the poteatial for more serious offenses. This task force has now developed a 
comprehensive truancy policy which details the responsfbility of each agency the school 

sLe'^^t- ' ^''T' -'^^ - "5ard to L truancy 

defined "^^^ next lavel of intervention without all of the 

defined measures be taken, i.e^., testing for learning disabilities, eye problems etc 
being, completed at the school level. • - Fiociems, etc. 

The program in Toledo, Ohio is just one of many multi-agency coordinated efforts 
occurring throughout the United states. (See Transparency 7.5.7) ^ " 

o ' There is the David V. Kenyon Juvenile Justice Center in Los Angeles 

California in which the representatives from the schools, police ' ' 
sheriff, probation and other social agencies are located at the same 
location. The purpose is to reduce delinquency by use of the "team 
approach" towards coordinated efforts to provide alternatives for 
■juveniles., develop plans and attempt to reduce alienation of youth 
and, public,. ' . • ' 

Some of these multi-agency coordinated efforts are at the state level. 

o in Mary land, there is a concerted effort to de^velop a state network 
consisting. of the Secretary of Education/Health/Human Resources/ and 
Mental Hygiene so t^at they may spirit the idea of networking to their ^ 
personnel and to the local level. The purpose s to develop c^mpr«h.n~ 
■ sive and coordinated delinquency prevention programs. " • 



dCv^lor'rh r "° interagency programs. Most of these progra.« 

developed by the school and the juvenile justice systems atfe for the purposes of pL.n- 
txpn rather than control. Their impact on the problem of violence and vandalism i t^" 

I'd T V necessitates planning, commitment and a coordi- 

nated ettort .on the part of both agencies. ^ ' 

we now reach the question of how to develop interagenay programs. All interagency 
or"mr„p"H 1-dership to overcome the barriers related to the relinquishment 

of .ome ot the agencies "turf". Any attempt.^ consolidate or .coordinate activities i. 



Knuid to rai^^e apprehensions regarding the aelineation d ro'^un anu responsibilities. * 

In awidition to these barriers, some people are overwhelmed by the apparent complexity of 
aoordinating efforts. A formula that might be>^pt in mind is "The key words in the 
formula are communicate^ evaluate, demonstrate, escalate, and re=create*"^ In creating 
new linkages, it is important for agencies to^ identify their needs and to coimnunicate 
them to each other. Communication can define possibilities for linkages between or among 
agencies. When^ these opportunities are outlined as strategies and programs, they must 
be evaluated in terms of gains and sacrifices each agency will make. The potential gains 
must often be demonstrated on a tentative basis. Small, successful prpjects enable the. 
ac|encies to develpp confidence in their new arrangements. Escalation should not.be ^ 
attempted until smaller successes are experienced. Finally, positive interactions caji 
provide' the basis for other creative programs. . . - ' . 

Interagency progi *ns are designed to make better use of existing resources through 
sharing, and it is designed to redistribute tasks and functions so that they may be 
performed by^ the agency which is bes't able to deliver the service. Through coordinated 
effort, interagency programs have been able to impact ^he problem, of violence and vanda- 
lism in the school* 



5. Ring^^rs, Joseph Jr. Creating Interagency Proiec_t^ ^ Community Collaborations, 
f'harlottesvil le , Virninia, 1977, p. 34. 
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Summaiy 



b^fh'.^^ -^^f^^^'^^^^'^ "^'^^^^-^'^^ programs, aimed at improving the tffactivenesj of 
t^^o^'"^^^ tnforeament offlclrs available T^!nilJ 

^n^r«m^^^^ ^""^^^"^ '"^ enforcement duties, (2) improve the image of 

wiL 2l ! □rfice.-i, (3) asjiic m the reiolution of school problems, and (4) bro- 
v^ educac.on ar.d sometimes coynseling far the school's papyla^on ^.m/t law enforce- 
mem and enmmar justice systems. Offfcers can serve Si many d'fai^ caS 
depending yon th^ goals 'and objectives of individual programs^r^ naa^s of Ke 

Sr^v ^^'^aru-"^^^ '"^^ ^ aca^.mio^ ly'oriented . while o^^e^ re 



Probiems— of juvenile violence, vandalism, 
and crim^e fn the school letting are of con- 
... cern to educators and law enforcement offi- 
ciafr alike, yet Jn manv cases, these two 
sublic institutions mo^ concerned with 
issues of crime and education have no clear 
lines of communication, if they are on 
"speaking terms'' ^ at all/ There often 
appears to be a mutual mistrust betweer^ 
ichoois and police,, and a great deal of mis-' 
understanding 'Of roles. While this conflict 
continues, the problems of truancy, attacks 
and assaults, trespassing, and .A^andalism 
can only ablate and result in students, 
faculty, ^fice, and the community at large 
becoming more frustrated and more likely to 
become /'victims J' 

It seems apparent that a need e><isti for 
effective school -police cooperation. For 
many s^chools and communities the problem 
lies in" a lack .of . an articulated program 
model. How can issues of territoriality be 
solved^ What line of reporting and 
accountability is most approprlata^ What 
are tne appropriaCe roles for faw anforca- 
ment officers m the, school system^ What^ 
are the essential components of a liaison ' 
program? %. 



The Solurion . 

A CQmbination of school system and law 
enforcement department . resources are 
needed for a successful program. More- 
over, coordination of these resources into a 
truly coiiaboracive effort is imperacive. 
Necessary are agraemenc on praQram para- 
meters, assignment of raspons-ibilicias," and 

■description in detail of tna roles of all par- 
ticipants—especially on the iimitacions of 
these roles. 

' _ . *■ ' 

The Agreement 

School-pQlrce programs can take an various 
forms and concentrate on a number of dif- 
ferent themes. Although certain general 
patterns may become evident in a review of 
liaison programs, the specifics should be 
available to both pafrties in a written agree- 
ment. This document is typicallv called a 
memorandum of understanding or memoran- 
dum of agreement. The information con- 
tamed in this document, similar to^^a con- 
tract, dictates the program's scope and 
purpose in addition to delegating resDonsr^ 
biiities. 

Such - --"nrandum should include details 
on- = 



The school 
inVoivtmant 



and ;Q0lics force 



' m • THt numDer af officers 

m .. 'The hours of duty at the school 

m ' Mow afficers will be , salected and 
"assigned ' ' 

^ # . Officer dress 

• . A description of ^esponsibiUtits 

usual ly" iHJ- -the- form of a job 
deicri^^ion); ■ 

• . The -tsponsibilitiei of school per- 

sonnel involved 

"""^e- rata of pay ana who p.ays. 

Other important issues that should be 
addressad are on-camQus arrest and inter- 
rogation Drocadures, search and seizure 
issues, lines of authority, and^ similar too.^ 
ics. . A samoiM memorandum from the Seattle 
PybNc Schools is attached. (Further infor- 
mation is available in Vestermark and 
Siauveic, 1973, pp. 34-67. ) 

The following sections^ which describe the 
prdgrgm comoonents of a schcol-polica liai- 
son Drogram, will indicate the various areas 
of schooi-oorice interaction and cooperation, 
^o^ever, specified progrgni components 
srouid '"ct be '^egarded as rigid/ for oro- 
grams wui necassarily /vary depanding on 
comrrsunitv needs. 



^aw Snforcament 
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SchoOMOclica Maison officers are gniversaliy 
considered first and foramost law enforce- 
men: 'cf^^cials . ^hev are always expected to 
resocnd to matters reauiring law enforce- 
ment attention and carry accradited depart- 
ment identification with them at all times. 
Although - the schcol should ba considered 
the ^f^cens' ^f-imary station ^ (if it is a full- 
tima oosti wnen situations require full 
mabiii^aticn of departmant forc-as, liaison 
affEcers a^e eysacted tc respond immadi- 
at©'^ . ^ 



U-3i3Dr- i-f^'cars' - schaduies ars ^ona 'of thraa 
tvDen:- "uif-Lima. everyday duties, ^2^ 

-^^rjt-^g iutv oetwear 'saverai schools, 3r 
.3 ■ =^ = ^S'n?^ai v^Si^s *7^r special programs, 
a^c =res5rta':,o'"S . , "^he first -s the 
a-^^^^a^'^p'^t ^cs: T^^i^p TDU^d. Officers 
^•^%-^'-^c ^c^ooi^ 'iva^y '5av. usu- 
p^t?--^ '-e £:i.,danrs arrivs, and faave 



after students have left for the day. Off!-. 
«rs = have . plannect ^activities and^ classes. = 
but they are^ also, responsible for monitoring 
halls, handling trespassers, and supervising 
disturbances. The officer is also required 
to attend special school events; such as 
PTA meetings, school dances, and athletic 
events--in order to monitor these avents 
from a taw enforcement persDective,/ in 
addition, the, officer may be asked to attend 
activities' and sporting comoatitions outside 
his or her jurisdiction as a police or sher- 
iff's officer. Typically he or she may' do 
so, but as a regular school staff member 
(in ^ recognition of the statutory limitations 
^of law enforcement officars). 

Of ti^t^^^^Sfilng two types of scheduling, 
the rotating-duty^ type is usually found at 
the junior hi^gh school level,, and the occa- 
sional-visit type IS mast likely either for 
elementary school "Officer Friendly^' pro- 
grams, or for presenting special topics (such 
as dryg= abuse laws) at all levels, 



Com ponent 2:^ Model/image 



Perhaps the most Imoortant, ind. innovative, 
responsibility of a calson of^^cer Js that of 
. positive role modeh _ in an effort to Improve ^ 
student-officar delations, it is exoectad ^that^ 
liaison staff will work, to build and maintain 
a rapport with the student body\ * The most 
effective way to accompiish this aooaars to 
be by officers making themselves accepsibla 
to students and bemg of help whenever 
possible. Officers are often chosen Dasad 
on ssheere intarest In youth as well as 
interpersonal abilities which make them 
particularly able to be good, role models. 

Officers will usually be In plain clothes 
(except for extracurricular events where 
they appear in thair police capaC4ty), and 
typically they do not carry weapons; during 
the school day. They are exDectad to con- 
duct themselves as representatives of thair 
law enforcement daDartmentl( understanding 
that their actions will reflect on . tne dBOar":- 
, ment. Officers can be instrumental in' 
improving community attitudes towards 
officials, ^ 

Component 3: School Assistance ^ 



aw 



At times liaison off\CBrs wlli 
lend invastigatorv skills to 
iutmn of school problems . 
assist school administratcrs 



.n inve3t,gat.cr'5 



which ar& e-t^er cr^^mal or- -cnc*' 



nature = 



2"- ^ihe .dees no: 



rulas , Dir sg; nowev^r .. 



r 
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JvaHabie resoyrce^ isoecialiy in a crisii sit- 
yation " Liaison : staff will always maintain 
iiose wontjct ,wjch Cheir" department and are 
.^ecuirtd cq csmpltte .app"rdpr.fate ^paper work 
^ar crminai invastigations , * 

Another form of assistance cjn be seen in 
Officer =rlindlv and AdOQt-A-^op prQgrams. 
Usuajlv.. found at the elementary .schQol ^ 
ievaJ, these programs Invalve QCcasional 
visits by police officers to diseus^ such topt 
*cs as. good cltizensKip^ and drug and alcohoi 
abuse. Officers are also avaifable to answer ^' 
VQUng ^ students' questions abaiit isiues on 
their minds. The atmosphert is designed to 
Dm - fr\&na\y ana informative, - 



Cgmsonent 4:^ Eoycation and CQunseiinq 

..Cfficers are also educators = -and sometimes 
counselors. SchocI .staff, ^ students, and 
Barents shouic ^ find officers' ^available to 
exDiain law tnforcament procedures and to 

■ asSiSt :nem' m . an understanding of the 
criminal and juvenile justice systems. 

Uaiscr officers will Tecture to classes and 
oarticioate in school activities rtjated ^to law 
enforcement ana justice issues, -They also 
may ar'^ange for guest speak^ers (experts 
. ^-^om the county sheriff's office or police 
weQar:rrient . 3ubMC safety divisfan, local 
goye'^rmen: stc.) to Dresent Information 
i&bgt ard. zr corbucc taurs of Cneir respec- 

■ t:v# agarc.es.. Cf^'icers can also be consid- 
, arec -^esourca sersons and make themselves 

iviMafcte ^ seme arcgrams on a 24'nour 
oas-s .-o scncci 3:af^, ituoents. and oar- 
arts .vrtne^.ar :hiy may oe 3f. assistance. 

■ ^i:thcugn ,^ost prcgrams .aooear to discour- 
age officers ^^om acting in a counseling role 
secause of oossible conflict of interest), 

^ same orogrims empnasize this component or 
are ertirelv develODed around it. 

'f ■□r^ce^s do work in . a counseiing capac 
;tv. 't is always coordinated with school 
guidirca staf* af>d Drcgrams. When it is 
deemtc ""ecsssary. Dft^cBrs can counsel stu- 
dents about !aw-reiatid and"" c;:i2enship con- 
-Ar^- :^f*'icir may also become a valu- 

ID It resou^cs. ^'or examole, bv aDpropri* 
itifv -^e^ar-^^rg students lo.the juvenile jus- 
= 5vs:8m. A: ' zr oe^Qre / th i s 'time the 
af^'Ctr nav z^nf^r with" :ne student; the ' 
^es^^'" j^re^aiiv Deirg 'trat the student 
gi'-i -'^r-^ -.3: n ;'^3:,ce Svstem^ind a 
^.^ce'^stand'nq- zf what is happening. 
= ^ -3Z .5.3or ziMT' ^ay wish to beccmt 
^^..'Z an ^td^/bcac/ caoacit^ monftcring 



students' 
system. 



.progress: in tHe ^ juveni It - justice 



Additionally, the counseling ano/dr educa- 
tion comDonent of a program, is ikso/respon- 
sible for designing -and imojementing ore* 
vention programj In an effort . to' reauce . the 
need for poUca^jDJAryention . Crime., and 
^ dejinquenc^ are^'beVt dealt with before they- 

occur . " ' - ' ; ■ . 

if ' ' <t 

Results ' . . 

No systematic, form'ai ^evaluations of police- 
school programs were discovered by the 
writers of this builetm. However, one pro- 
gram^ coordinator sta^ced there had been a 
"marked ^eduction in school -related violent 
acts and vandalism in county icnools/* 
Another reoor^ed "nocicsably improved com- 
munjty-school-pol>ce relations, Programs 
like, these appear to have a synergistic 
effect, With positive ramifications being felt 
throughout the local community. 

Additionally, better understanding of each 
organization by the other has in many com- 
munities facilitated better cdltaboracive 
efforts, improved lines of communication 
have resulted., in . quicker resolution of 
school and local problems as weir as^ an 
increased effectiveness of both educational 
and law enforcement programs. The result, 
a mutuaily trusting and supportive relation- 
snip, IS a solid iteo toward the resolution 
of the oroDlems of valence anc vandalism. 



Replicarion Issues . ^ 

This program can be' adapted to anV com- 
munity with a commitment tc andMnterest in 
'moroved aoiici-school relations and cccper- 
ative programs, -once the nature and e.x^tent 
of desired police involvemenL in the schoois 
has been determined. Some programs may 
choose to be more educationally oriented; 
others prefer the appearance of "police 
action,' although this is not usually advis- 
able. Programs in elementary grades may 
wjsn to be 'Mighter" and adapt themselves 
:o that grade levei. m. any case/ a brief 
needs-assessment tyQe study should be con-' 
ducted. This will help educators and. ooiici 
articufata Drcgram goais » and ■ cpjectives', 
wmcn in Lurn will dictate program comDO- 
'^er ts . . ■ ' ' 

"ne^e are a ^umcer of 'ssues Apizn ^us: 
'nar oe ronsfde^ed., Qne is tnat afr;ce" 
■ ;m.e . recuirfd . C'bv^ouslv - a prog^am^^a^rc 
deveiapea m a^ve^v stable ichooi ^isi'-ic: 
need .ass zf 3 law enfsrcemenL ^er s 



n 



1!D 



time than ona □lanntd ':r 3 ^c"3 voiatila 
schoci svi'Ctm svith cansiif ac!5 vcienca and 
vandalism. 



is -f-^ho i's'gow^c 2.^-, ^'^^ program. 
Our survev '"^^s "u^ned ud ^rogra^ms funasd 
by police ^ec^r:m-r:5, 3:^001 aii:r;c:s, or 
jointly bv r^cn. ^: wcrK either way; 

.however, .^ro pa%-i ^-^"'^^ ca'.armines what 
kind of program evo!ve-i = 

The most :mQdr':ant tssue ;n in a rt plication 
of school -pQlica liaison programs ars Che 
ability of' 5Chcoi anc !aw enforcement offi- 
cials to come id .sgreemants ana . work 
tagecher zn 3 ccmrncn sat of goals. " Both 
a^gencies mu^: r^^^ acie to let go of inherent 
terri Cor; ai ! r . .i^^-^n '''^f^Jcm. ' Oniy through 
true oooper?ir:cn ":an^~ programs Decome sucr 
Cessful 'n'e^'iiC^s :^*^c-.'.ee'^ :aw and aduca-' 
tion . 



Requirec i Ri^sc )iirce^ 



■:nij equiCiT.ent requfre^ 
:5^::.^n;:ii"g on :na nature of 
iwevar, nacassarv axpendi^ 
\" 1 ) fuil-time law 



Cost, per-^^nn 
merits . wi i ^ v "irv 
the program, 
tures will 

enforcement ^jiar-as n^ne months for 

each office^^ invoivea lone officer per high 
schQdl is KiQgasted, zuZ elementary schools 
can be .^^^e^ed dv ^na officer), (2} radio 
equioment ^rh additional auDDlies ■ for clas^ 
presenrauon^ . 
uDKeeo -B^ . 
personnei 



Referenc 

This iirK;-.- 
by "^o ]r. :^ h 
useful as a so 
maCion . 



ifi^cartmant vehicles^and 
!:^'5r^Btive facilities and 



■^g, but may be 
further infor^ 
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LiChr-ni - ■;. liaison ^^agram 

Ed jacrz'^. Director of Security • 

Board of Education 

Adrrti:"! 3tr^:; ve. Suiidirg 

25S7 Aver, 

Mempnis. Tennessee 33112 ' ' . 
(901; 454-5773 

3cncoi: = Cotj r ' uiaiscn Program 
Chi.c^ ^eien:. SacuriCy Speciaiist 
Toi edn Soard ^f Education 
Marna.tan Ro'.i'^vard L E!m Street 
R 00m ' ' 'J 

Toledo. Ohio 42608 
( 419) 729-5in 



Officer Friendly Program 
John H . .BlalGCk 
Southern Repre^encative 
""V: "OPnucK Foundation 675 
Ponl.^' 2^ Ldon.Avenue, N.E. 
ALldnLa., Gfiorgia JD695 
i 404^ 385-3 707 

Pol ice-5chQal^ Liaison Program 

Lt, Maurice Regan 

Fresno Police Department 

P.O. Bq% 1271 

Fresno, California 93715 

(209) 483-1261 

Schooi ^Pol ice Liaison Program 

5gt. Nate Aibritton 

Flint City Police Department 

3 ' 0 E iiU 5 th ^ 3 1 reet 

Flint, Michigan 4^0532 

(313) 766-7f09 / 

Pudl:c-5chQol Liaison Program 
. Major G . R . Oi l lon^ 
Forsvthe County Sheriff Dept. 
» . 0 . 3ox 2100 
Hall of Justice Building 
Winscon^Salem , NC 27101 
(919) 727-2112 

Pol ica- School Liaison Program 
Lt. Wilfiam D. Schonner-son 
2639 Nicollet Avenue ' 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 

(eS.l 2) ' 343-6316 

Youth Resource Officer Program 
Sgc. William Jeunette 
Arlington County Police Dept. 
21G0 ISrh Street North 
Arimgtcn-. /-^■r-i % 22201 
^( 703 )"558-279 1 

Police-Schooi Liaison Program 
Edward Muir 

Soard of Education ^ Member 
Board of Education 
City of New York 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Police-School Liaison Program 
Jeffery Zaring' 
Division of Crisis Prevention 
120 West Market Street, 16th FL 
Indinanapoiis , Indiana 46204^ 
(317) 633-6940 



Aaditionaf programs are operating \r, j-' 
follovving areas: Birmmgnam, Aiabama 
Lktle Rock, Arkansas; Monterey Park 



California; San Jose, Californii; Newark, 
Delaware: Wilmington, Delware; Broward 
County, -iorida; DeKalb, Ggargia; iQSton, 
Ma ssachu setts ; Kansas City . (Vlissoyri ; 
Saiem. Oregon; Hampton, Virginia; Norfolk, 
Virginia: and Siittii, Washington. 



International City Managamant Association, 
"Pol ice" Community Relations . " Manage - 
ment Information Service Report ~9T No . 
5 (May 1977): 

Kirscnnar, M., and Muir, E, The Police 
School Liaison Prografn in the New 
York City Public Schoals . New York: 
Soard of Edijcation, i"lT3, 



Rubal, R,.J. Trie Role of Police in the 

' Schools . Washmgton / ~0 . C . : .^'"National 
Institute* for Juvenile Jtf^Rye and 
Oalinquency Prevention ( t&^A^^V Grant 
No. 76-Nn99 = 0077, 1976. 

Vastermark, D:, and Blauvelt, P.O . 
Controlling^ Cr[me^m the Scjioois: A 
Complete School Security" Handbook for 
Administrators , West Nyack, N.Y,: 
Parker PubHshing Company, Inc./ 
1978. 

Wachter, 0. H. A Report of Programs 
Pfis^gr^gd to Prevent or Remedy Prob ^ 
iems of Discipline and Disruption in 
the Pejaware Schools . Wilmington/ 
Del . : Delaware Department of PubUc 
Instruction, Feb. 16, 1978, , 
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S.-J-'-^-^LE mmRANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING REGARDING SCHOOL-POLICE RiLATICI.'S 

SEATTLE CITY SCHOOLS 

The Seattle Public Schools and the Seattle Police Department have enjoved^^a gbbd'' 
re.acionship over many years as a result of their mutual cooperation" in resolving 
prcbleas. However, there have existed for the past several years some areas where 
apFropriate roles and necessary actions are undefined, unclear, or where chanqing 
circumstances have necessitated changes in the prescribed relationship. 

The following statements have been devel4ed jointly by Seattle Public Schools and 
-ne .uveniie Division of the Seattle Police Department. • 

A. The general basis for the relationship becween the Seattle Public 
schools and Seattle Police are those prescribed in detail in 
□uiQelmes for Dealing wit h Emergencies , as revised . These Guideline^ 
are available m every school and are generallv well-known bv all 
building administrators. ' ' ' " 

S. School administrative personnel will cooperate with police officer- 

and provide assistance when the officers' entrv to the buildino is 1 
based upon: ' ■ / 

1. A warrant for the arrest of an individual .. 

2. Parental permission 

3. Presence of a Juvenile Division officer normally 
assigned to that building. 

C. It IS extremely important that police officers notify tne principal, or 
other building administrator in charge, upon entering the building The 
principal alone has control of the building and complete knowledge of the 
p:ni,ticn ^n the hu.lding at any given t,tre. Hi^ f oreknowl einn oolir^ 
presence m -tne building can do much to facilitate their oceration and 
still prevent escalation of an existing situation. 

:. In view of recent Supreme Court decisions, access^o student record^, 

niore restricted than it formerly has been. With the proper court order 
pertinent student record information will be made available to police 
or'icers as required. However, in the absence of a court o^der- and 
upon proper identification of the police officer to school authorities - 
tne scnool will provide the officer with the address, telephone number, 
parents names, birth date of tne student, and will verify attendance" 
at tne school. , , - - 

reference to the matter of interrogation of students h: nolice 
..-icia.s, tne Seattle School District oncouraats th* r-lir^ '-c inter- ' 
rogate citizens of student age in their home. However, ths school will 
;,ermit tns i nterroaa cion of students by police Drovided th^- i-oUcp 
officer has permission of these students' parents to conduct" th^' 
mrerrogation. m the event either of th^ above conditions cannot be met 
.ne stu-i-nt will be made available to tho iuvfenilc offi-^cr :-r offict-r-' 
assignee to that school for interrogation m the presence of a schoof 
...is^ial. Tne role of the school official is that -f n'-^cr'-r. 
.uestionf aDOut the interview or any concern ra.ied -,c r-n.d of"tW. 
vncoi o::icial as a result of the* Lnterva vw should i.-c..-,,. to 
, ■-■.-vr-il Coun?::*:.!. O d -- .w 
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r, Chs BizuSLZLon in mos- urban schools, aspsciaily secondary s^hoclj, is a 
daiv^ateiy baianced one which oan be disrupted in man or proportion by 
^er-aj.n incidents. On occasion it may be nacsssary that uniformed 
officirs pursue a suspaa^ into a school building. The need for pursuit 
must be weighted against possible consaquencas of such pursuit, discretion 
should always ba usad. If the offender is ,identif iable , and the need 
for apprehension is not immediata^, apprehension may be deferred. In 
instances -where suspects are pursued into school building^ the officer - 
should be prepared to show that such pursuit was reasonable. 

0- In most circumstances, the building principal's contact with the police 
will be made initially to the School Security Office of Seattle Public 
' Schools/ which will in turn ^notify the police if such action is warranted. 

1 regard to those circ^umstances where a siceable police unit is called ^wo 
^arns should b# recognized i 

■ ■ ■ - ' C_ 

■ 1. Sometimes in the interval between notification of pMice and their 

arrival/ the problem situation may change to such an^^extent ^hat 

it may be preferable to refrain from overtpolice action. Every 

effort will be made by schoool authorities to exercise extreme ^ood 

judgment in requesting mobilization .of police forces. 

2. When ihe police are requested to take over a situation, chey 

naturally are the decision makers / but the building principal is 
nevertheless raquired to convey to those authorities his own best 
■assessment of the situation. This^ is intended as advisory in 
nacure m order to convey information regarding nuances. m ^he 
'Situation which may not be apparent zo the police. 
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Resources/ 

iSeUfaa 7 - The community as a Problem-SQlvlng Raaourne SibliOgraphy 

Modula 7.5 - SchoQl/Communitv Linka i Th^ . T uvenlln JuRt- in^ Systom 

rTiiveniltf Justice System Biblioqraphy 

Brodsky, Stanley L. , and Knudten , Richard D. Strategiers for - Del Inquency Preven tion 
in the Schoolg . University of Alabama, 1973 / ' " ' 

Community Relations Service, U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. Confarence : Schoo l Disru ptions i Tips for Educators an d 
Pod ice {brochura) . ' ^ ' ~^ 

Krajick,. Kevin. "On Patrol in the 'Blackboard Jungle': Are Police in High Schools 
Protectors or Intruders?'* Police Magazine , May 1978, pp. 48-^54. 

Mclntyre, Banjainin Broox. Skills for Impact: Voluntary Action in Cri minal Justice . 
Institute of Government, University of Georgia and Association of Junior " 
Leagues^ 



National Advisory Committee on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals. Juvenil 
Justice and Deli nquency P revention! Report on the Task Force on Juvenil 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention . December 1976, " ^ — — 



National Institute of Education. Violent Schools- -Safe Schools. December 1977. 

Report of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. Challenge for the 

Third Century; Education in a Safe Env ironments-Final Repo rt on the Nature and 
Prevention of School Violence and Vandalism . February 1977. ~ ~ ■ 

Ringers, Joseph, Jr. Creating Interagency Projects. Charlottesville, Va._: Com-^ 
munity Collaborators, 1977. - 

Rubel, Robert j. "The Role of Police in the Schools." (Unpublished paper developed 
under Visiting Fellowship Grant, NIJJDP/LEAA, 1976.) 

Scherer, Jacqueline. " School -Cominunity Linkages i Avenues of Alienation or Social- 
ization.". In School Crime and Disruption: Prevention Models . Washington, D.C. ? 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare; U.S. Government Printiivig 
Office, June 1978. . ; 
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Module ' 



Audiovisua l. Referunuu Ma terial 

T}li^^ film, .intnndnd for use by oducatorB, policn community relatiorif^ 
1 1 ' n .1 r tmp n t n , and civic or qa n i za t i o ns ,^ s hows wh^i t _ s e vg r a I n ommu n i t i n s across 
t ho country have done about the problem of vandalism. The film dGpictB 
.how nix different communities have confronted willful destruction and 
violence in their areas. Local leaders have tal^en the initiative in each 
or t':-o communitie.R and found solutions to vandal'ism in large cities like 
Pitt^burqh, Pennsylvania, where school children are involved in vandalisr 
natrols; in Seattle, Washinqtoh, where a student vandalism committeo 
ronducts heannrrs on cases of vandalismi and in Los Angeles, California, 
v/here a school principal involved parents and teachers in an anti vanda lism 
-aninaiqn. In smaller urban areas, such as Billings, Montana, students 
were qiven a chance to work in the cafeteria, office, and ribrary in 
order to instill in them a sense of respjonsibility. The suburban area of 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, conducted a vandalism awareness proqram, where 
older students talked to the younqer students about vandalism. In 
Berrien Counrv, Michiqan, a peer qroup counselinq program is used to counteract 
\'andalism. These nroqrams have yielded definite cost savings as well as 
less tanqible hut perhaps even mora siqnificant results, such as diverting 
you^h. from dr^structivn pursuits tbward productive activity. Possihlv the 
nost important aspect of these programs is the fact that the solutions 
v/ere n^f. handled down from Washinqton or state capitals, but were 
developed in the affected communities by local people themselves. 
Rural, urban, and suburban communities have each been able to devise 
innovativa programs to solve their own vandalism problems. 
The film is Intended to spark enthusiasm for community programs to 
f iqht vanda 1 ism. 

^"^olor Film, ] rvmm , Hmm, and Videocassette , 35 minutes 
rurchase: ZAOn 
Pental Fn^ ^ Z4n 
Fistributor: Marv Hanson 

rerrennial Education, Inc, • 

4 77 Roger Williams ■ ■ 

p. OF Box R55 Ravinia ^ ' . 

Hiqhland Park, IL fi0O35 ^ Q ' ■ ■ 

Telephones (312) 433-lf^an , • 

Previewed by rJSRN staff, . ^ ' ■ 
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BR-I EFTNG FOR PARENTS , VOLUMES I II 

The materials are intended to assist school personnel in communicating 
with parents* The readings and audio-visual experiencas provide 
rTtotivation, encouragement, reasons and ideas on how parents can support 
their children* s growth and learning, 

Describer critiques The individual materials are well planned and 
designed to collectively produce an informative and helpful guide on 
effective vvays of caregiving. In simple language, devoid of jargon? the 
developers have distilled key themes from research^drawn knowledge. 
Intended for inservice and preservice for teachers, parents, and ' 
administrators who are interested in bringing the home. School, and 
community closer together. All grade levels. 

Multimodia 
Purchase: $88.86 

Distributor 1 National Education Association 
* Order Department 

The Academic Building 
Saw Mill Road 
West Haven, Cf 06516 

Not previewed by NSRN staff. ■ 

THE PARENT CRUNCH J 
(Number 1 in the S^part series: THE HEART OF TEACHING ) 

Communication problems between parents and teachers are highlighted. 
Describer critiques This well-written and performed drama successfully 
draws in the viewer to the complexities and tensions of misunderstandinq s 
between teacher and parent. Offering no simple pat solutions, the film 
asks the viewer to reach his own conclusions, / / 

Intended for inservice teachers needing to understand themselves and 
their emotional responses to the da,ily experiences of thei^ professional 
lives. All grade levels. 

Film, 16 mm, and Videocassette 
Purchase- $2 50 (16mm film) 

Purchase: 5175 (videocassette) ^ 
Distributor: Agency For Instructional Television 
1111 W. 17th Street 

Bloomington, IN 47401 ' 
Previewed by ^NSRN staff. 
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AriK Mb: DQN';r TtiihL MK „ . 

=ShnwK whirc*^ blacky oriental^ .^nd Bpanish--speakinq teenage qanqs workinq 
wis volunteors in tho youth for service orqanization in San Franc iscq. 

Musk, then At tor nay General of ■ California , comments on the need for 
society to qive juvenile delinquents a feeling of worth. 

B.^!^ Film, 22 minutes, 1960 
Distributor ^ tlniversity of California. 
Berkeley^ CA 

Not previewei^^^tw NSRN staff. ' / 



A SENSE OF COMMUNITY 

" . ( '\ 

Community education programs and prpcesses are described and an overview 
of community services is provided. Citizen cooperation is covered, inq^luding 
the community council. Emphasis is placed on the impact of programs'' and 
proceiSses on the lives of community members. The story is presented 
through statements by community mentbers speaking about their own 
eKperiences. A discussion guide is also provided. 

Color Film, 28 minutes \ ■ " 

Purchase: S210 
Rental Available 

Publisher/Producer!.^ Charles Stewart Mott Foundation' 

Distributor: National Community Education Association o ^ 

1017 Avon Street 

Flint, MI 48503 . ■ * " 

Telephone: (313) 238-0463 

f'^ reviewed by NSRN staff.. 



PLAY IT COOi, 



Thir^ f'ilm presents different ways of^ handlinq typical 
situations which a police officer may face daily^ e.g, , appr;oaching 
a group of teen-agers, stopping a car, etc. Particularly useful for 
a police training orogram or school liaison program. 

Color Film, 20 minutes, 1972 * 
Rental Fee: Slf^.OO 

Distributor: Correctional Service of Minnesota 
1427 Washington Avenue 'South 

Minneapolis, MN 55454 ... 
Toll Free^i (800) 328-=4737 • -V."'".* ■ ' 

» Minnesota residents call * 

collect I (6121 3 39-7227 

Nof. p rev levied bv NSRN staff, 

) , 
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THE_ B LACK BOARD . JlJMBLr . ^ ^ . 

Sergeqnt Brucp Fynan, a detective with the Los Angeles^ County Sheriff'^ 
Department, tells off his experience with laarning-diiablod students as 
he Irives to a high school/ There he arrests a youth, adyisns him of his ^ 
rights, and takes him into custody. ^ 

Gabriol Kaplan as himself, not the "Mr/kotter" of TV fame 
defines learning disabiUties and concludes; ''For a kid with a learninq 
■disabilitv, school can be a nightmare^ of failure a 'Blackboard Jumblo'," 

P'rom Serjeant Fynan we learn that he has had training within t he Department 
for recognizing learning disabilities. 

Kaplan points out that the key to rehabilitating the learning-disabled 
youth is to f^ive him the special education he needs. 

Judge David Kenyon of the Juvenile Justice Center serving the Watts 
District^ tells how they approach the problem of evaluating and meeting 
the individual needs of each person. They have an Intake Assessment Panel 
that includes representatives from Los Angeles Police roepartment and the 
Los Angeles City School District. A social worker from the Department 
Qf Community Development later does follow-up on the diverted cases. 
Result: an 88% success rate. We see the panel at work in the re-creation 
of a case. , . 

Judge Kenyon concludes: ^'There are many youngsters with learning dis.ihil1t% 
who never get in trouble with the law. But there are so many with learning 
rlisability^who do get in trouble if we could identify them early and wor^ 
on the problem earlier, I'm sure I'm just sure that it will have a 
definite impact on the crime rate," 

Kapl n states that both delinquency and learning disability occur many tiir- 
more frequently among boys than among girls. He then introduces the Hcotf^ 
Scudder Reception Center ^in Saugus, an. intake and diarrnostlc ^acllit- 
delinquent boys operated by the LOS Angeles Probation nenartment. 



Larry Sprinqer, n teacher, and Roberta Savage, a Fr,ecial Fducation 

tf-acher therp, tell about the tests used to diagnose tiie learning 

and behavioral problems. They are especiallv interested in discovervnM 

,tho individual's prefferred modes of learning a key to remediation. 

Individual assessment follows the student to his tempbrary and more 
pprmanpnt classrooms. At Scott-Scudder the students use the "All V.in 
Reading Program". This, or other systems which are self-pacinq and 
qive immediate feedback of correct answers are recommended. Relevance. 
If a key to success in all subjects studied. . ' 

rn montM tne studeuts g-in about three grade, levels In read-in^. 
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THE BLACKBOARD JUMBLE (Continued) 

Kaplan qives a check-list of clues to learning disabilitins whirii comf. 
in clusters in most cases: . 
Short attention span 

Difficulty following oral instructions 

Trouble saying a word until someone says it first 

Disorganized 

Clumsy . 

Overactive 

Underactive 

Poor reader 

Poor eye-hand coordination 
Quick temper 

Over impulsive ' 
He concludes with a review of the student *s rights to individual eSucation 

Color Film, 23 minutes 

Purchase^ . $360 

Rental Fee: $40 per week 

Distributor: Lawren Productions^ Inc. 

P.O. Box 666 

Mendocino, CA 95460 

Telephone: (707) 937^0536 

Previewed by NSRN staff. 



■YOUTH AND Tm LAW - 

Shows police working with juvenile offenders* but also with mental health 
and welfare specialists as well as other coiranunity groups to guide 
youthful energies into constructive cMnnels and to prevent delinquency. 



B/W Film, 36 minute 
Purchase: $285 
Rental Pee: $18.00 
Distributor i 



1963 



International Film Bureau, Inci 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL » 60604 
Telephone: (312) 427-^454 5 



^reviewed by NSRN staff. 
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A new concept in legal Gducation programming ... Two hard-hittlnq film 
Horie*^ let youngsters see, feel and participate in rtial-life crime 
situations ^to understand the consequences ot committinq a crimo/ 7huy 
dLfferont sides of tho law. through tho eyes of defendant, victim, 
hv^^tander, oolice officer, prosecutor and judge... to learn how the? 
aoqal process serves justice, protects society. 

An exciting stop-action teaching technique freezes the film at crucial 
pnints and aska studentst WHAT WOULD YOU DO? This makes them .fool , Miink 
and discuss their reactions. Then the film illustrates how rhe law 
.viministers justice based on the legal and human circumstances nf each raHo. 

niscuhsion leaders' guides for both series motivate classroojn discuSBion a^ 
Frt^eze-^f ilm segments, explain legal points in clear, simple lanauaqo, . 
and suqqest related learning activities. 

^ i _ \ 

■ nMPEm THE LAW was made possible through a Discretionary Grant from the- 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (U.S. Dept. of Justice), 
National Education Institute coordinated the film series and served as 
funding co^sponsor. The National District Attorneys Association m-rvi\\ ^ 
as loqal resource for the series. 

VANDALS 

(tJNDER THE LAW, SERIES II) 

nemonstrates the senseless, self-def eating act of vandalism. . .and 'liow 
convicted juveniles can use probation as a positive experience. ToMMicnir-r ' 
Ken' and Mindy vent their frustration and anger by vandalizing their srfuH)!. ^ 
A .Tuvenile Court Referee orders thetn to undergo psychiatric examina 1 1 ons , 
then places them on probation — Mindy working with blind children. Yen 
hnlplng a clean-up crew. Each youngster takes a different view ?!jf r^roio' : 
WHAT WOULD you DO if your friend wanted- to smash windows? HOW V/OllLn vrn ' 
DECIDE as .referee .j,€q deal with Ken and Mindy? 

color Film, 17 minutes 
FHirchase: $275 ' 
' ni str ibutor : Walt Disney Educational Media Co, 
500 South Buena Vista Street 
Burbank, CA 91521 
' Telephones (213) 841-2000 
Toll Free- (BOO) 423-2555 

previewed- by NSRN staff* 
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JUVENILE JUSTICE^ WHY CAN'T GO HOME NdW? 

JWENTtE JtlSTICEi WHY CAN'T I GO HOME NOW is an excellent way to open 
discussions^ of the many compleK segments of the Juvenile Justice? System 
with community groups, with juveniles themselves, and with the members 
of your staff. ' . , 

The fi^m explores the philosophy and purpose of a modern and progressive 
juvenile court system. The relatiohships and roles of the various members 
of the system are examined. Filmed on location in the San Diego County 
Juvenile Court and Juvenile Detention Facility, the film follows a juvenile 
^irl from her arrest through the ultimate disposition of her case, 

-;-Color Film, 28 minutes 
Cental Fee: $2 5 
Producer \ Harper and Row 

Distributor: Correctional Service of Minnesota 
— . 1427- Washington Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55454 
Toll Free #: (8OO0 328-4737 
Minnesota residents call " 
collect: (612) 339-7227 

Not previewed by NSRN staff. 



HOPE FOR KIDS: INNOVATIONS IN JUVENILE JUSTICE 

This new film looks at several of the innovative community programs which 
are being developed to keep kids out of the juvenile justice system, and 
thus out of juvenile prisons. It explores the successes and failures of 
such programs as group homes, half-way houses^ youth service bureaus, school 
youth development projects, as well as school^wi thin-a^school programs. 
Narrated by Phil Jones, CBS Correspondant , this film gives insight as well 
as inspiration for conrounity corrections programs. 

Color Film, 29 .minutes, 1974 

Purchase: $350 

Rental Feei $22 ^ 

Producer: correctional Service of Minnesota 
Distributors Correctional Service of Minnesota 

1427 Washington Avenue South 

Minneapolis, MN 55454/ 

TollVree #: (800) 328-4737 

Minnesota residents call 

collect: ■ (512) 339-7227 

Not previewed by NSRN staff. 
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':iITL 'j;-^:. TWJBLE^ J\_ ilATlOtjAL SCANDAL 

A documentary film which shows the" dehumanizing effect of the 
juvenile justice system. 

Film, 28 minutes, 1974 

F^urchase: $260 * " ' ■ 

Distributor: Film-Makers, Inc. 

400 N. Michigan Avenue ^ ' ■ - 
■ Chicago, IL 60611 / 

Telephone: (312) 644-7444 

Not previGwed by NSRN staff. 
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Resource Request Form ) 

leaso send me the following NBtional SohQol Resource Network Resource Materials: 

le . : . . . ^ . ^ - _ Phone - - 

, „ _ School . L 

ress ^ . ^ - = . ...... 

(Street) 

(City) (State) (Zip) 
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